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“All Israel Shall be Saved,” Rom. 11:26” 


“All Israel shall be saved.” What do these words mean? The 
sentence must not be isolated from its context and given a meaning 
which collides with what precedes and follows. Paul’s letters have 
had to submit to torture since Peter’s days (2 Pet.3:16). The his- 
tory of the interpretation of our particular passage along with its 
setting illustrates such exegetical torture. Again and again Paul’s 
words have been manhandled and wrested from their context.) 

Our passage is closely connected with a lengthy argument cov- 
ering three chapters (9—11). Paul here continues the great theme 
of his letter, “God’s Righteousness by Faith Alone,” showing that in 
just this fact, that it is by faith alone, we have the explanation of 
what occurs with Israel and with the Gentiles. God’s righteousness 
comes as promise (9:1-13) and as mercy (9:14-30) and is con- 
veyed by the Gospel (chap.10). Faith alone receives this right- 
eousness. But, now, Israel as a nation, as a whole, in stubborn 
unbelief has rejected the promise, the mercy, the Gospel, and so 
has failed to obtain God’s righteousness. The Gentiles, however, 
through faith have obtained it. This, in brief, is the substance of 
chapters 9 and 10. 

In chapter 11 Paul underscores what he has already indicated,® 
that what has been said applies to the Jewish people as a whole, 
but not as an absolute whole — there are exceptions, for a “rem- 





1) This paper was read to the Pastoral Conference of the South 
Wisconsin District and is submitted to the ConcorpIA THEOLOGICAL 
MonTHLy at the request of the brethren. The writer acknowledges 
especial obligations to the excellent treatment of the passage in Lenski’s 
Interpretation of Romans. 


2) For the history of the interpretation of Rom.11:25,26 consult 
Calov, Biblia Illustrata, ad 1.; Stoeckhardt, Roemerbrief, p. 533 ff.; Wal- 
ther, Lutheraner, Vol. 13, 85 ff. 


3) See chap. 9:8, 27,29; 10:16. 
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nant” is left which is won to faith. Chapter 11 revolves about this 
remnant. 

Chapter 9 began with the broken-hearted cry: “I could wish 
that I myself were anathema from Christ in place of (ixée) my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh,” 9:3. He uses the 
preposition of substitution, which implies that his kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh, the Jewish nation, are anathema from Christ, that 
is, “cast out as accursed” from fellowship with Christ, delivered up 
to the judicial wrath of God.*) It is their own fault, because of their 
unbelief (9:25-33; 10:16-21). Chapter 10 closes with a quotation 
from Isaiah:®) “But as to Israel He saith, All the day long did 
I spread out My hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying people,” 
v.21. Then Paul continues (11:1): “Did God cast off His people?” 
and answers: “God forbid,” pointing to himself as an Israelite who 
was not cast off. And so there are others. “God did not cast off His 
people whom He foreknew,” v.2. For even as God in the days of 
national apostasy in Elijah’s time had left for Himself 7,000 men who 
bowed not the knee to Baal, “even so, then, at the present time also 
there is a remnant according to the election of grace (Aeivpa xat’ 
éxhoynv xaeutos),” v.5. “What Israel seeks for, that he obtained 
not; but the election (4 éxAoyh) obtained it, and the rest were hard- 
ened,” v.7. So, then, God’s people in Israel have never been the 
whole mass, but the elected, the remnant.®) This agrees with what 
Paul said right at the beginning of his whole discussion, where he 
defined God’s people (9:6-8): “They are not all Israel that are of 
Israel, neither, because they are Abraham’s seed, are they all chil- 
dren; but, In Isaac shall thy seed be called. That is, it is not the 
children of the flesh that are children of God; but the children of 
promise are reckoned for a seed.” What about “the rest”? They 
are anathema from Christ (9:3); they are a disobedient and gain- 
saying people (10:21), despisers of grace (11,6-10). And so “the 
rest were hardened,” 11:7.” 

This hardening of Israel began of old, but reached its terrible 
completion in the time of Jesus Christ and His apostles. There was 
a fatal crash-up against the Stone set up by God in Zion.®) As 
a result® Israel fell, but so “salvation is come unto the Gentiles,” 





4) Cf. G. Kittel, Theol. Woerterbuch, 1,356, sub avadeua. 


5) American Revised Version. As a rule, this version is adopted 
in the present paper. 


6) Cf. 9:27 (ixdAcwpa) and 9:29 (onégua). 
7) Cf. v.25. See also 2 Cor.3:14 and 1 Thess. 2:16. 
8) *Extaav (11:11). The Stone (9:33). 


9) V.11 fva xéowow. “Iva of result (vide Robertson’s Grammar, 
998) as 3:19; 5:20,21. The meaning: “You don’t suppose that the only 
result of their crash-up is that they fell? On the contrary,” etc. 
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v.11. The result of this, in turn, is that the yet unconverted elect 
of Israel are provoked to jealousy; that is, they desire to get a share 
in the blessings which the Gentiles enjoy in the kingdom of Christ 
(vv. 11,12). Therefore Paul in his ministry as the apostle of the 
Gentiles did not lose sight of Israel: “I glorify my ministry if by any 
means I may provoke to jealousy them that are my flesh and may 
save some of them,” v.13f. Note well these “some.” Paul has no 
hope for the salvation of all. Well might Paul glorify his ministry, 
for (v.15, translated literally) “if the casting away of them recon- 
ciliation of the world, what the receiving but life from the dead?” 
Tha “receiving” went on in part through Paul’s ministry; it goes 
on today; it goes on wherever and whenever “some” Jews are saved. 
The casting away of the hardened Jewish nation brought the recon- 
ciliation of God to the Gentile world through the coming of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. That’s the one side; the other is that when- 
ever now a Jew, one of the elect remnant, is received into the King- 
dom it is like “life from the dead.” Conversion of Gentiles is that 
also (Eph. 2:5, 6), but it is eminently so in the case of conversions 
in a nation so conspicuously hardened and dead as the Jewish 
nation.1)) 

Throughout the chapter thus far has run an implied warning to 
Gentile readers against mistaken notions and false pride. To use 
Dr. F. Pieper’s expression, “Paul, the official apostle of the Gentiles, 
becomes the advocate of Israel.”1*) Just as the Jews had falsely 
believed that the physical descent from Abraham guaranteed for 
them membership in God’s people and superiority to the Gentiles 
in God’s favor,—a notion that Paul has blasted throughout the 
letter, — so now after Israel’s rejection and the Gentiles’ acceptance 
the latter might reverse the error. The whole drift of the argument 
in this chapter assails the false assumption of Gentiles, fraught with 
so much danger to themselves, that now to be a Jew meant to be 





10) Cf. Acts 13:46: “And Paul and Barnabas spake out boldly, and 
said, It was necessary that the Word of God should first be spoken 
to you. Seeing ye thrust it from you and judge yourselves unworthy 
of eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 


11) The understanding of v.15 has been made difficult by the in- 
sertion of verbs where Paul has none. Paul employs, as he often does, 
the verbless “presentative sentence.” (See on this Josephine M. Burnham, 
Univ. of Kansas Publications, Humanistic Studies, Vo. VI, No.4). The 
English versions insert the future tense: “What shall the receiving of 
them be but life from the dead?” This future tense is then made by 
many to refer to a “reception” or conversion of Israel at a distant future 
time, and the “life from the dead” is then taken to mean either “a glorious 
boom era of the Church of Christ Jesus” or the final resurrection of 
the dead, which is supposed to follow after that future conversion, even 
though the final resurrection is always called dvaotacic éx vexe@v, never 
Cor &x vexedv. 


12) Christliche Dogmatik, III, p. 598. 
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excluded from salvation. The warning is made explicit in the 
famous illustration taken from the unnatural process of grafting the 
branches of a wild olive-tree in the stock of a good olive-tree 
(v. 16-24) and then in a second passage, which forms the immediate 
context of the particular statement which we are trying to under- 
stand. The passage reads: “For I would not, brethren, have you 
ignorant of this mystery, lest you be wise in your own conceits, that 
a hardening in part hath befallen Israel until the fulness of the 
Gentiles be come in; and so all Israel shall be saved.” This render- 
ing of the American Revised Version splendidly reproduces the 
Greek (Nestle’s edition): Od yao d4.0 ines dyvoeiv, ddeAqoi, td wvoti- 
evov tovto, iva ph ite év éavtoic ~odvimor, Str AMEWOIC Grd UEQO’S TH 
"Togas yéyovev G&xou od 16 AAHQMMA TOV ebvOv siogAdy, xal ottms aac 
*IooanA ombijoetat. 

The explanatory conjunction “for” (yée) links this section to 
the preceding argument concerning the remnant (vv. 5, 7,14) and 
to the warning to Gentiles running through the whole argument. 
Formally it unfolds the previous verse with its statement about the 
broken branches that God will graft back into their own olive-tree, 
telling us the extent of time during which this will be done. 

The “brethren” addressed are Gentiles.18) Paul makes known 
to them a mystery which is to prevent unwarranted conclusions that 
they might form if they judged only on the basis of their own ob- 
servation of the Jew over against the Gospel. A “mystery” is not 
necessarily something abstruse and difficult to understand. In 
pagan religion “mystery” was a technical term to denote a “secret” 
or “secret doctrine” known only to the initiated, which they were 
not at liberty to disclose. In New Testament usage, however, 
a mystery is “not a thing which must be secret. On the contrary, 
it is a secret which God wills to make known, and has charged His 
apostles to declare, to those who have ears to hear it.”!*) It will 
not be necessary to examine all the passages and study all the 
nuances of usage. But we do want to call attention to Eph. 3:3-6, 
where the destined inclusion of the Gentiles among the people of 
God is called a “mystery”: “By revelation was made known unto 
me the mystery, as I wrote before in a few words, whereby, when 
ye read, ye can perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ; 
which in other generations was not made known unto the sons of 
men, as it hath now been revaled unto his holy apostles and prophets 
in the Spirit; to wit, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs and fellow- 
members of the body and fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ 





13) This is shown by the contrast with Jews and made absolutely 
clear in v.28 and v.30. 

14) Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek New Tstament, 
S$. V., LVOTHQLV. 
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Jesus through the Gospel.” In our Romans passage we have the 
parallel mystery that also Israel is included among God’s people. 
The Church Universal, called in Gal. 6:16 “the Israel of God” and 
symbolized in our chapter by the picture of the “good olive-tree,” 
thus includes Jews and Gentiles, and that to the end of time. Here 
is the second mystery in its classical statement: “Hardening in part 
hath befallen Israel until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in; 
and so all Israel shall be saved.” 

The phrase “hardening in part” or “partial hardening” (x#@mots 
dx pégovs) looks back to, and condenses, v. 8: “The rest were 
hardened, the election obtained.” “The rest were hardened” is 
equated in our verse by “hardening in part.” The “election which 
obtained” is equated by the non-hardened part which is implied in 
the limiting prepositional phrase. Paul once more in our verse 
thinks of the remnant, the election, the “some” that can and will 
be won by the saving message (11:1-5, 7,14; cf. 1:16; 10:11-16). 

“Hardening” (A.R.V.) is a better translation of x®gwois than 
“blindness,” as in Luther and the A.V. The noun xdgmots and the 
verb 10g6m (v.8) are derivatives of xégo0s, by which tufa stone is 
meant. The verb, accordingly, means “to make hard like stone, to 
petrify.” Petrifaction has befallen Israel. Hardening, Verstockung, 
petrifaction, is judicial and punitive —1) the result of self-harden- 
ing. Stoeckhardt in his classical excursus on this state, in his 
commentary on Isaiah (p.71f.), says among other things: “This 
state is incurable. It excludes the possibility of conversion and 
salvation. ... It is a just judgment of God. God will not allow 
men to mock Him and His grace. When man wilfully despises and 
stubbornly rejects grace, simply refusing to be saved by grace, God 
pronounces the judgment that he shall not be saved and delivers 
him into this irreparable state of hardening.” Lest Stoeckhardt 
appear to be too severe listen to Paul’s quotation from Scripture 
in this very chapter (vv. 7-10): “The rest were hardened: according 
as it is written, God gave them a spirit of stupor, eyes that they 
should not see, and ears that they should not hear, until this very 
day. And David saith, Let their table be made a snare and a trap 
and a stumbling-block and a recompense unto them; let their eyes 





15) Cf. dévtanddoua, v. 9. 


16) Cremer-Koegel, 10th and 11th ed., p. 970: “Es bezeichnet die 
durch Widerstreben gegen die Eindruecke der goettlichen Bezeugung in 
gerichtlicher Folge eintretende Unfaehigkeit, weitere Eindruecke zu 
empfangen und sich helfen und retten zu lassen, also die gerichtlich 
bewirkte Empfindungslosigkeit gegen die Gegenwart und den Heilswillen 
Gottes.” Cf. Pieper, Christliche Dogmatik, II, p. 32f.; Mueller, Christian 
Dogmatics, p.607; Hoenecke, Ev.-Luth. Dogmatik, II, p. 442 ff.; Stoeck- 
hardt, Roemerbrief, p. 437 ff.; idem, Jesaias, p. 71 ff.; Formula of Con- 
cord, p. 722, 83—85. 
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be darkened that they may not see, and bow down their back 
always.” !” 

How terribly history down to this day has fulfilled these ancient 
words! The Jews’ back is bowed down under their own curse 
(Matt. 27:25). They crucified their own Messiah-King; they stiff- 
ened their hearts and blocked their ears against the Gospel of the 
risen Lord. But Israel has remained; and not merely the third and 
fourth generations have acquiesced in the fathers’ iniquity, but all 
the succeeding generations have inherited and increased the fathers’ 
guilt, resisting the Holy Spirit even as the fathers did (Acts 7:51). 
And so it shall continue: “Hardening in part hath befallen'® Israel 
until the fulness of the Gentiles (16 xhjqwpa tHv ébvOv) be come in.” 

The exegetically difficult word xAnewua, “fulness,” gives no 
trouble in this connection, where numerical expressions precede 
and follow — “hardening in part” and “all Israel.”1® It means, as 
often,2 full number. “Hardening in part hath befallen Israel until 
the full number of the Gentiles?!) has come in.” “Come in” (eioéo- 
xe0001) has no expressed terminus. But as the usage of the word in 
the gospels makes clear, the understood terminus is the kingdom 
of God.?2> Does Paul mean to say that all Gentiles without excep- 
tion shall enter the kingdom of God? Only absolute restitutionists 
have dared to suggest this in the face of Paul’s frequent statements 
to the contrary,?®) to say nothing of the rest of the Bible. The full 


number of the Gentiles can be only those who come into considera- 
tion in this matter, viz., those who enter into the kingdom of God, 
the full number of elect Gentiles, the “other sheep” of which Jesus 
says (John 10:16): “And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear My voice; and they 





17) Compare Matt.13:10-15; John 12:37-43; Acts 28:25-27; 2Cor. 
3: 14-16. 

18) Note the yéyovev, perfect tense of completed action with re- 
sultant continuous state. 

19) ILAnewpa in v.12, if we see rightly, is no parallel; for here it 
is a correlated antonym to fjttnua, which does not refer to numbers 
but means “loss,” sc., of salvation; hence, xAjowpa “fulness,” sc., of 
salvation. See Zahn, Roemerbrief, p. 505, Note 31. Compare also Lenski, 
Romans, p. 699. 

20) Cf. Herodotus 8.43,45; Euripides, Ion, 664; Aristotle, Pol, 
2. 7, 22; 3.13, 3 (cf. 4. 4,12); Plato, Rep., 371 E. 

21) “Gentiles” is the correct translation of é}v@v and not “nations,” 
as though Paul were speaking of a conversion of the full number of 
nations. @vy here, as in about 100 other passages, is a technical term 
for Gentiles in contrast to Jews, e. g., Rom. 9:24; 11:13. See Kittel, 
II, 367, 4. 

22) Cf. Matt. 5:20 with 23:13 and 7:13. 

23) Cf. Rom. 10:16 with 2 Thess. 3:1ff.; also 1Cor.1:18; 2 Cor. 2:15; 
2 Thess. 2. 
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shall become one flock, one Shepherd.” So then, until these “other 
sheep” have come in, the “hardening in part” continues with respect 
to Israel. There are three coextensive parallel lines: (1) Gentiles 
coming into the Kingdom; (2) a part of Israel hardened; (3) a part 
of Israel which is not hardened and which, as the whole chapter 
shows, is the elect remnant whose “reception” is like “life from the 
dead.” Paul makes his program of mission-work look also to these 
in order to save them (v.14). So the Church must never forget 
Jewish missions, for ever there is a non-hardened part in Israel, 
synchronous with the petrified part. This synchronous state en- 
dures until the full number of the Gentiles has come in. 

What then? Our passage does not tell us. But Jesus does. To 
the question of the disciples (Matt. 24:3): “What shall be the sign 
of Thy coming and of the end of the world?” Jesus replies (v.14): 
“This Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in the whole world 
for a testimony unto all nations; and then (xoi tote) shall the end 
come.” And in another passage, in some points similar to our 
Romans passage, Jesus says (Luke 21:24): “Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled,” whereupon He at once speaks of the signs of the parousia 
and end of the world. The temporal conjunction “until” 2) requires 
aremark. Let me quote Goodwin, a past master of syntax:25) “The 
idea of a clause with ‘until’ is that the action (or negation) of the 
leading clause continues to a time at which that of the dependent 
clause takes place. That the former action then ceases is an in- 
ference generally made, but not positively implied in the language, 
and not necessary.” In other words, “until” merely marks the 
terminus. What follows the terminus depends upon the nature of 
the situation. Jesus has told us what follows upon the times of 
the Gentiles, upon the period during which the Gospel is witnessed 
to the nations: xai téte td téAoc, “and then the end.” What, then, 
about the Jewish petrifaction? Is it to be replaced by the opposite, 
the living heart of faith? No. Is it to continue? No, again. The 
end has come; “no more Gospel against which to set hearts of stone, 
no more salvation to reject with adamant opposition.”2® Walther 
says: “After the entering in of the fulness of the Gentiles, that is, 
after Judgment Day, we can as little speak of a continued partial 
hardening of Israel as of a showing forth of the Lord’s death after 
He has come, 1 Cor. 11: 26.”2” 





24) Rom.11:25 and Luke 21:24 both have éxyqu ot, synonyms of 
wéxou and fac. 


25) Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, Section 611. 
26) Lenski, Romans, p. 726. 
27) Lehre und Wehre, 1859, p. 325. 
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Thus v. 25 teaches that the situation which confronted Paul in 
his days confronts the Church until the end of the world — partial 
hardening, partial non-hardening of Israel, making possible the 
salvation of the remnant; and therefore Paul goes on to say: “And 
so all Israel shall be saved.” Mark well, so, not then. Just so as 
has been said: by the ingrafting of the broken branches that did 
not remain in unbelief, by the reception of the “some” that can be 
saved, by the conversion of the non-petrified remnant among the 
hardened Jewish people throughout the period in which the elect 
Gentiles enter in, chronologically concurrent with them, so all Israel 
shall be saved. To be saved (owteota) means to be endowed with 
the salvation won by Christ: to be rescued from eternal death, 
from damnation and all that leads to damnation, to be made mem- 
bers of the Kingdom of Grace, which issues into the Kingdom of 
Glory.2® 

“All Israel shall be saved.” Also the spiritually petrified Is- 
raelites? Impossible, for petrifaction and salvation are mutually 
exclusive, as has been shown; and this petrifaction endures to the 
end of the world. Or is it the “Israel of God” (Gal. 6:16), the whole 
assembly of both elect Jews and Gentiles?29) Of course this “Israel 
of God” shall be saved. But here, as in the whole section from 
chapter 9 on, “Israel” is used in contrast to Gentiles, and in our pas- 
sage itself “all Israel” balances the “fulness of the Gentiles.”°° So 
Paul must be speaking of born Jews. But since the petrified Jews 
are excluded, he must be speaking about the Jews who are such 
“inwardly” and not only “outwardly” (2:28, 29), about the Israel 
which is “God’s people” (11:2), defined as “the children of promise” 
(9:8), and identical with the elect remnant (11:5,7). Just as the 
full number of the Gentiles means all elect and saved Gentiles, so 
all Israel is the full number of elect and saved Israelites from Abra- 
ham to the last Jew before the end of the world who confesses: 
“Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” If it is 
objected that the Israel of v. 26 must be identical with the Israel of 
v. 25, which is the physical nation, the objection is overruled by the 
whole course of Paul’s argument, which compels us to take “all 
Israel” in v. 26 as all spiritual Israel. The objection forgets that in 





28) See Cremer-Koegel, s.v., o@tw. The full Biblical force of the 
word must be insisted upon in opposition to a number of interpreters 
who greatly weaken its force. See below. 


. 29) This is the view, e.g., of Besser in his Bibelstunden. Some of 
the Lutheran fathers, such as Bugenhagen, Brenz, and Osiander, thus 
interpreted the words. 


30) Also the éx#ooi and dyaxntoi of v. 28 and the otto. of v.31 would 
lose their reference if the total congregation of believers were meant. 
Then, too, we should expect, as in the Galatians passage, the addition 
of tov beod to *Iogani. 
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the pivotal definition of chapter 9:6 we have the same repetition of 
‘Tsrael” in a twofold sense in close juxtaposition: “They are not 
all Israel that are of Israel.” This use of the same word in different 
meanings focuses attention upon the expression and stimulates 
reflection. 

“So all Israel shall be saved.” Who, left to himself, would ever 
have expected the refractory nation of Israel to endure to the end of 
the world? Who, left to himself, could in the apostle’s time ever 
have seen that there would be a remnant saved to the end of the 
world? God revealed this “mystery” as a message of hope for 
Israel and as a direction for the Church in its mission program.®” 

Over against our interpretation (essentially it is that of the 
early Church down to St. Augustine and of most Protestant theo- 
logians in the age of the Reformation) stands another interpretation, 
which makes the apostle teach a general conversion of the Jews 
before the end of the world and succeeding the “times of the Gen- 
tiles.” Often this is hooked up with millennialistic views.®” 

We now add to our positive presentation a number of points 
which show the exegetical untenableness of the opposing view. 





31) See the powerful words of Dr. F. Pieper, op. cit., p. 599 ff. 


32) Gifford, quoted by James Denney in Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment, says of the passage that “it foretells a ‘conversion’ of the Jews 
so universal that the separation into an ‘elect remnant’ and ‘the rest 
who were hardened’ shall disappear.” Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
p. 332, paraphrase thus: “That hardening of heart which has come upon 
Israel is only partial and temporary. It is to last only until the full 
complement of the Gentiles has entered into Christ’s kingdom. When 
this has come about, then the whole people of Israel shall be saved.” 
Iver Olsen has given a brief summary of the view of the Dispensational 
School in a good essay entitled “The Chosen People,” Journal of Theol. 
of the Amer. Luth. Conf., April, 1941, p.368. We shall copy this summary. 
“This is the age of the Gentiles (Church-age); during this period blind- 
ness, or hardness of heart, is upon Israel — the greater part. God is now 
dealing with Gentiles largely, so that the present time is called the 
time of the Gentiles. True it is that an occasional Jew is saved, but it 
is Gentiles on the whole who constitute the Church. When the fulness 
of the Gentiles is come, i.e., such a time has arrived when not another 
Gentile will permit himself to be saved, then God will turn again to 
His covenant people of the Old Testament. He will deal with them 
nationally and will fulfil all the unfulfilled promises given to the Jews 
in the Old Testament. He will gather them from the East and the 
West — Lost Tribes and all — and make them to live in peace and security 
in the land promised to their fathers.... If it is objected that Palestine 
cannot accommodate even all the known Jews in the world today, 
it is answered that the promises to the fathers included much more 
territory than was ever occupied. The Jews will become the nucleus 
of the greatest kingdom of all times — the millennium which will follow 
the Church-age.” This view is effectively refuted in the article re- 
ferred to. For a fuller study of our passage we should refer the reader 
to Calov, Biblia Illustrata; Philippi, Roemerbrief, 3. Aufl. (in this 
edition Philippi retracts his earlier presentation in a lengthy excursus) ; 
Walther in Lehre und Wehre, November, 1859; Stoeckhardt, Roemerbrief; 
Lenski, Interpretation of Romans; Pieper, Christliche Dogmatik, III, 
p. 592—600. 
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First, we repeat that Paul does not say, “And then all Israel 
shall be saved”; he says, “And so all Israel shall be saved.” No 
amount of exegetical legerdemain can turn an adverb of manner 
into an adverb of time. If in some passages a “then” may be added 
in thought to the “so,” the right to do so does not lie in the word 
“so,” which is purely modal; but the right must be vindicated by 
other considerations. There is a difference between saying: “They 
hit him and so killed him” and saying: “They hit him and then 
killed him.” The Savior has told us the chronological sequel to the 
times of the Gentiles, viz.: “Then cometh the end.” According to 
Paul the saving of all Israel is the chronological concurrent of the 
times of the Gentiles. 

Secondly, Paul does not say that the partial hardening is tem- 
poral in the sense of its passing over into non-hardening and con- 
version. The sequel of hardening is final doom. If the view of 
the opposition is right, there is no point to Scripture’s warning 
(Heb. 3:8): “Today if ye shall hear His voice, harden not your 
hearts.” At least as far as Israel is concerned, these words should 
be turned into the promise: “If today you hear not His voice and 
harden your hearts, tomorrow you shall nevertheless all be saved.” 

Furthermore, the opposing view virtually makes Paul say in 
this verse: “Brethren, I have written three chapters to show that 
‘they are not all Israel that are of Israel’ (9:6). I take that all 
back: all that are of Israel are Israel, and all Israel shall be saved. 
It is only too bad that you Gentiles haven’t Jewish blood in your 
veins.” This is sufficient in itself to show that the second inter- 
pretation is clearly wrong. It involves Paul in self-contradiction 
and makes him give a priority to the Jews which his whole letter 
opposes. Consider only a few passages. “The righteousness of God 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them that 
believe; for there is no difference,” 3:22. “Is He the God of the 
Jews only? Is He not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles 
also,” 3:29. “For God hath concluded them all [referring to both 
Jews and Gentiles] in unbelief that He might have mercy upon all,” 
11:32. Israel’s only real priority is one of opportunity. “They were 
entrusted with the oracles of God,” 3:2. To them first the Gospel 
came, 1:16. Wasted opportunity sums up Israel’s history. Unto 
whom much is given, from him much shall be required. “Unto 
them which are factious and obey not the truth but obey unright- 
eousness shall be wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that worketh evil, of the Jew first, and also 
of the Greek,” Rom. 2:8,9. There you have a second priority of 
the Jew —terrible priority! —a priority of judgment. 

The advocates of a general conversion of Israel before the end 
of the world also come to grief in connection with the word “all” in 





“All Israel Shall be Saved,” Rom. 11:26 


“all Israel shall be saved.” If Israel here is the physical Israel, then 
only the absolute restitutionists are right, who see all the dead 
hardened Jews raised from the dead to join the generation that is 
saved after the Gentiles have entered in. That indeed does justice 
to the “all,” but at the price of casting the rest of the Bible over- 
board. These restitutionists, we must grant, at least see the point 
that the Israel which Paul speaks of includes all generations. In- 
deed, the progressive saving of Israel is the theme of our chapter. 
This, however, is generally disregarded, and all attention is centered 
on the physical Israel of the assumed millennial age. The majority 
of these interpreters, feeling uneasy about the “all,” whittle it down 
to mean “Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation, and not necessarily 
including every individual Israelite.”32) But if the petrifaction in 
part is to fall away, as they insist, then the “all Israel” must be 
100 per cent., and the balancing “fulness of the Gentiles” must be 
100 per cent. of the Gentiles — absolute universalism in both direc- 
tions! What becomes then, pray, of the Pauline doctrine of the 
éxhoyn, the election of grace? (Cf. Rom. 9:6-18, 23, 24, 27; 10:20, 21; 
11:4, 5, 28.) To escape this dilemma some have tried to weaken the 
owtyjoetat, “shall be saved,” to a conversion understood in the sense, 
for instance, of the phrase “the Christianizing of Germany.” * 
Others refer it to the return of Israel to Palestine. But all this 
founders on the Scriptural use of owtew and owtyeia, which refer 
to the actual personal appropriation of Christ’s redemption.®» 

What the owtngeia, “salvation,” of all Israel means is at once 
described by Paul: “And so all Israel shall be saved, even as it is 
written, There shall come out of Zion the Deliverer; He shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob. And this is My covenant unto them, 
when I shall take away their sins,” vv. 26,27. Forgiveness of sins, 
justification by faith, is the salvation of all Israel, not a return to 
Palestine, not an external Christian veneer. 

These words also clinch the interpretation which we have given 
of Paul’s word “And so all Israel shall be saved.” The prophetic 
passages which Paul quotes in substance*® happen to be passages 
that treat not of the last times before the end of the world, but of the 
entire period of the New Testament, beginning with Christ’s first 
advent. Admittedly they treat of the justification of the Jews who 
turn from unbelief, and do not treat of a future conversion of all 
physical Israel, as one should expect if Paul really taught that in 
his words “all Israel shall be saved.” Rueckert boldly says: “It 





33) Sanday and Headlam, p. 335. 
34) Rohnert, Dogmatik, p. 582. 
35) See above, note 28. 

36) Is. 59:20, 21; 27:9; Jer. 31:33 £. 
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is only too evident that these Scripture-passages do not offer for 
us the proof that they are meant to offer. Even in the form of the 
quotations as given by Paul they fail to do so. But Paul’s method 
of quoting Scripture is too well known to trouble us.”3” This 
rationalist gives the case away. He starts out with the premise 
that Paul teaches a future conversion of all physical Israel, and be- 
cause Paul’s Scripture proof fails to prove that, he rejects the proof 
and still sticks to his assumption with regard to Paul’s teaching. 
The actual case is that Paul’s Scripture proof gives the knock-out 
blow to what he is falsely assumed by some to teach and empha- 
sizes what attention to his whole argument 3®) shows to be his true 
teaching. 


We can confidently subscribe to the unequivocal position taken 
in our Synod’s Brief Statement of 1932: “There will be no general 
conversion, a conversion en masse, of the Jewish nation.” ®° 


Milwaukee, Wis. V. BartiLine 


4» 
— or 





The Alleged Contradiction between Gen. 1:24-27 
and 2:19 


The first chapter of Genesis, as every Bible student knows, 
has the animals made first and then man. But the second chapter 
is commonly held to reverse the order and to place the creation 
of man before that of the animals. This view is based upon the 
assumption that Gen. 2:18-25 constitutes a continuous piece of 
narrative and that the tense of the Hebrew verb with which v.19 





37) Quoted in German by Walther, Lehre und Wehre, 1859, p. 328. 


38) Also the concluding verses of the chapter enforce the interpreta- 
tion presented by us. Let us hear Philippi on this (Roemerbrief, 3. Aufl., 
p.559): “Was nun endlich noch den Schluss des 11. Kapitels betrifft, sc 
fuehrt der Apostel V. 28-32 durch, dass Israel zwar wegen seiner Ver- 
werfung des Evangeliums Gott verhasst, aber um des mit den Vaetern 
geschlossenen Bundes willen von Gott geliebt sei, denn Gottes Gnaden- 
gaben, vgl. 9:4,5, und seine Berufung moegen ihn nicht gereuen. Er hat 
also seinen Bund mit dem Volk Israel nicht schlechthin aufgehoben, 
sondern ist stets bereit, diejenigen wiederum gnaedig in denselben auf- 
zunehmen, welche ihrerseits glaeubig zu ihm zuruecktreten. Wie der 
unglaeubigen Heidenwelt durch den Abfall Israels Heil widerfahren ist, 
so soll ja auch Israel dadurch zur Rueckkehr zum Glauben gereizt 
werden, damit es das ihm stets bereite Erbarmen Gottes auch wirklich 
ueberkomme. Denn Gott hat alle beschlossen unter den Unglauben, 
nicht um sich der einen zu erbarmen, der andern aber nicht, sondern um, 
so viel an ihm liegt, sie alle in sein Erbarmen einzuschliessen, wenn sie 
nur diesen Einschluss nicht ihrerseits zurueckweisen. Zuletzt bricht 
dann der Apostel V.33-36 in den bewundernden Lobpreis der goettlichen 
Weisheit aus, die ihren geheimnisreichen Erwaechlungsratschluss in der 
K.IX—XI entwickelten Weise zu seinem Ziele fuehrt.” 


39) Doctrinal Declarations, St. Louis, 1937, p. 57, section 42. 
ge 
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opens therefore implies a sequence in the order of time, neces- 
sitating the following translation of v.19: “And so the Lord God 
formed out of the ground all the beasts of the field and all the 
fowl of the air and brought them to the man to see what he 
would call them; and whatever the man should call each living 
creature, that was to be its name.” 

According to this view the animals were created in fulfilment 
of God’s purpose to find a counterpart to Adam. That, however, 
implies that God’s first attempt to provide a helpmeet for man 
was a dismal failure and that the animals owe their creation to this 
unsuccessful experiment on the part of God. But this idea, which 
certain exegetes have unfortunately derived from this chapter, 
runs counter to the whole conception of God as expressed both 
in the Old Testament and in the New Testament. The God of 
Israel knows no failure; He accomplishes whatever He sets out 
to do, and all His works are done in wisdom.?? 

Furthermore, it is highly improbable that any author or 
redactor would put almost side by side two such flagrantly con- 
tradictory statements, one placing the creation of the animals before 
that of man and the other after it. To assume such a state of 
affairs is to attribute a pronounced degree of intellectual deficiency 
to the redactor, whom higher criticism has credited with having 
brought together the first two chapters of Genesis.® 

But some will argue that these same chapters contain other 
statements which are just as flagrantly contradictory. For does 
not the first chapter picture the earth as being at first submerged 
in an immense body of water while the second chapter represents 
it as being so dry that nothing could grow on it? And does not 
vegetation according to the first chapter spring up at the mere 
utterance of God’s command, before man had ever appeared on 
the face of the earth, while the second presupposes rain from 
heaven and the labor of man to make plant-life possible? 

These ideas are based upon a misunderstanding of the second 
chapter. Gen. 2:4 ff. cannot possibly treat of plant-life in general; 
for if there was no vegetation at all throughout the earth before 
the creation of Adam, and if its production depended upon him, 





1) Thus S.R. Driver, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew 
(Oxford, 1892), p.88; and Eduard K6nig, Historisch-Comparative Syn- 
tax der Hebriischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1897), p.51, and Die Genesis 
(Giitersloh, 1919), p. 220. 

2) Cf. W.H.Green, The Unity of the Book of Genesis (New York, 
1895), p.27. The same incongruity is of course involved when it is 
assumed that Gen. 2:4a ff. originally formed a separate creation account 
with an independent interest, provided that vv.19 and 20 are left in 
their present position. 


3) Cf. Green, op. cit., pp. 20f. 
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as held by many, on what did Adam live before the origination 
of the plants? Moreover, the verb “to till,” used in v.5 and again 
in v.15, refers not to the creation of the plants but to their 
cultivation. Again, as the context reveals, Gen. 2:4 ff. is con- 
cerned solely with the location of the future Paradise and with 
the fall of man and neither denies nor affirms the existence of 
plant-life in other parts of the earth. For these reasons the 
expression “in the earth,” or “in the land” (/9N3, v.5), cannot 
refer to the earth in general but must refer to the area where the 
Garden of Eden was to be located. This place which the Lord 
had evidently made dry like a wilderness when He separated 
water and land (chap.1:9f.), was still destitute of “every shrub 
of the field” and “every herb of the field” (v.5) at the time of 
man’s creation.*» The soil itself was indeed fertile, as we can 
gather from v.8f., so that vegetation would have been possible 
as far as the fertility of the land was concerned, but two of the 
main conditions for the cultivation of that area were still wanting: 
the Lord had as yet not sent any rain upon the earth, and there 
was no man to till the ground and, probably, to supply the lack 
of rain by means of irrigation. And this barren desert the Lord 
turned into the most beautiful place on earth. He first caused a 
mist to rise, which afterwards probably descended in the form of 
rain (cf. Job 36:27), to water all the face of the ground. Then, 
after the soil had thus been watered and prepared for the bringing 
forth of vegetation, He created man. With this second act He 
could have stopped, since He could have placed man in charge 
of bringing this region under cultivation and turning it into a 
garden of beautiful green; but instead of that He continued to 
work, and He Himself planted the garden, charging man merely 
with its further development and its preservation. The picture 
in this chapter is indeed different from that in the preceding one, 
but time, place, and purpose are also different. 





4) Elsewhere in the Old Testament (Gen.21:15 and Job 30:4,7) 
the term mY denotes an uncultivated shrub, a desert shrub. Here, in 
Gen. 2:5, the expression “shrub of the field,” i. e., shrub of the open field, 
or the open country, probably also denotes an uncultivated shrub. The 
phrase “herb of the field” embraces both cultivated and uncultivated 
plants. The wild plants could of course have grown also without the 
aid of man had it not been for the lack of rain. But the cultivated 
plants needed the care of man. The assertion made by C.F. Keil, 
Biblischer Commentar iiber die Biicher Mose’s, Vol.I, 1 (Leipzig, 1866), 
p. 43, and by others that Gen. 2:5 denies only the growing and sprouting 
of those plants, not their existence, is inconsistent with the meaning 
of the verb mn (“to be,” “to become”), which “cannot pass through the 
conception of becoming into that of growing,” as correctly observed by 
A. Dillmann, Genesis, Vol.I (Edinburgh, 1897), p.114. 
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A third reason against the view that one chapter places the 
creation of the animals before that of man while the other reverses 
the process is the fact that Gen. 2:4-25 plainly presupposes the 
existence of Gen.1. By its own declaration Gen. 2:4-25 does not 
treat of the creation of heaven and earth in general. Rather it 
takes the existence of heaven and earth for granted. It opens with 
the formula nindin ne. Elsewhere in the Old Testament the 
term nisdin, derived from the Hiphil of 1° (“to give birth to,” 
“to —_-. means “generations,” “progeny,” “genealogical reg- 
ister,” or “genealogical history.” Some commentators place v. 4a, 
pos ied the formula under consideration, at the beginning of 
the first chaper. But that change in the Masoretic text is open to 
serious objections. In Biblical Hebrew, the phrase nisdin mide 
is never used before the subject of the nisin has been mentioned, 
the subject in this case being heaven and earth. Moreover, if 
v.4a originally stood before chap.1:1, there is no satisfactory 
way of explaining why it was removed from its original position 
to be made the heading of chap. 2:4ff. Others would connect 
this line with the preceding section, treating it as a subscription 
to chaps. 1:1 to 2:3. But nisin nbs, in accordance with its mean- 
ing, always introduces a new section and thus always belongs to 
that which follows and never to that which precedes. Therefore, 
in spite of the stylistic differences between 2:4 a and 2:4 b-25, v. 4a: 
“These are the nitbin of the heavens and the earth when they 
were created,” must belong to the following verses and indicates 
that these verses are a record of what was generated of heaven and 
earth; in other words, they contain the further or subsequent 
history (nindin) of the heavens and the earth, or the universe, with 
special emphasis on man.®) Still others combine this formula with 
what follows but regard v.4a as a later, redactional insertion. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that this verse is an inter- 
polation made by the redactor, it nevertheless shows that the 
redactor, having perhaps better indications than we have, realized 
that chap. 2:4b-25 is not a new account of the creation of the uni- 
verse but that, in a sense, it continues the story of the preceding 
chapter, giving us a supplementary and more detailed account of 
certain phases of creation. For, as evidenced by the context, 
chap. 2:4-25 is concerned only with a number of deeds which the 
Lord performed after the making of heaven and earth in the 
narrower sense, namely, in that part of the world where the 
Garden of Eden was to be located. V.4b briefly refers to heaven 





5) For a fuller discussion of the phrase nindin nbx (and also for 
a discussion of the general stylistic differences between Gen.1 and 2) 
see Konig, Die Genesis, pp. 188-90, and Green, op. cit., pp. 9-20. 
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and earth in general; but beginning with v.5, the text turns to 
the region of the future Paradise and brings out the idea that 
this area was still a barren desert when man issued from the 
hands of his Maker. That is the scene of action in this chapter.® 
Our account begins at a point during the creation of the universe 
and all that is contained therein, to give the new material its 
proper setting, and from there is continues and leads up to the 
main theme developed in the following chapter, dealing with the 
fall of man. Gen. 2:4-25 is in reality nothing but a preliminary 
to the narrative of the fall of man and his expulsion from the 
Garden of Eden. For this reason it was necessary to point out 
that man is a double being, consisting of body and soul; that he 
is created out of the dust of the ground and that therefore he can 
again turn to dust, but that he is also animated by the breath 
of God and that he can therefore die a spiritual death as well 
as a physical death (vv. 7 and 17 and chap. 3:19). It was further- 
more necessary to locate the scene of the temptation and of the 
Fall (vv. 8-17), to bring out the relation between Adam and Eve 
(vv. 18-25),” and at the same time to show how abundantly the 
Lord had provided for man.®? 

In the light of these considerations there can be no reasonable 
doubt that vv.19 and 20 are to be treated as a parenthetical 
remark. The episode which they record really constitutes some- 
what extraneous material and causes a slight break in the narra- 
tive of the creation of the woman and the institution of matrimony, 
recorded in vv.18 and 21ff. It is introduced, nevertheless, for 
a very specific purpose. The animals are brought to Adam that 
he might name them (which involves a penetration into their 
essence and characteristics) and that he might thus awake to the 
need of intimate companionship and to the realization that among 
all the creatures of the whole world not a single one was fit for 
such companionship with him, owing to the great dissimilarity 
of body and spirit. When this purpose is achieved, the narrative 
proper is resumed, and the creation of the woman is related, 





6) Thus also Ernst Sellin, Theologie des Alten Testaments (Leipzig, 
1933), p. 38. 


7) Cf. Green, op. cit., p.15. 


8) The view here presented is by no means in contradiction with 
the statement in vv.4b and 5: “On the day that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens, there were as yet no field shrubs in the 
land, and no field plants had as yet sprung up,” because the expression 
“the earth and the heavens” can also be taken in a wider sense, to 
include everything contained therein, and the phrase “on the day that” 
is used also to designate a longer period of time (see Num. 3:1; Is. 11:16; 
Jer.11:4); the word “day” in this instance is not to be taken in the 
same sense in which it occurs in the first chapter of Genesis. 
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followed by the story of the institution of the state of matrimony. 
Vv. 18-25, consequently, do not form a continuous, uninterrupted 
narrative, and it is therefore not necessary to assume a chrono- 
logical sequence between vv. 18 and 19. 

These considerations make it not only possible but necessary 
to take 1¥"), with which v.19 opens, in the sense of the pluperfect 
and to render this passage as follows: “Now the Lord God had 
formed out of the ground all the beasts of the field and all the 
fowl of the air, and He brought them to the man,” etc. Parallels 
to this usage of the imperfect with waw consecutive are found in 
Zech. 7:2, which the late J.M.P.Smith® of the University of 
Chicago has translated: “Now Bethel-sar-ezer had sent (novi) 
Regem-melek and his men to propitiate the Lord”; Gen. 24:64, 65: 
“And Rebekah raised her eyes and saw Isaac, and she dismounted 
from (her) camel (for she had said [1}NM\] to the servant: ‘Who 
is the man yonder that is walking through the field to meet us?’ 
and the servant had said [12N"]: ‘He is my master’), and she took 
her veil and covered herself”; and Josh. 2:22: “And they” — viz., 
the men who had been sent to spy out Jericho— “went and 
entered the hills and stayed there for three days, until the pursuers 
returned (for the pursuers had sought [3¥)3"] them all along the 
way, but had not found them).” is 

Taking all these points into account, I cannot see any justifica- 
tion for assuming a discrepancy between Gen. 2:19f. and the pre- 
ceding chapter. While it must be conceded that the pluperfect 
signification would stand out more clearly if v.19 would start with 
wy ond mn, instead of beginning with an imperfect consecutive, 
it must also be conceded that this construction is not necessary for 
the proper understanding of our passage if it is read in its relation 
to the previous chapter and in the light of Old Testament theology. 
Hebrew grammar admits the construction which takes ¥") in the 
sense of our pluperfect, and exegetical considerations require it. 
The alleged discrepancy thus disappears. 

ALEXANDER HEIDEL 

Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 





9) J.M.P.Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Bible, An American 
Translation (Chicago, 1935), p. 873. 
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The Opinions of Modern Scholars on the Origin 
of the Various Apocryphal Books 


The books which are ordinarily included in the Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament are the following: 1 Esdras, 9 chapters; Tobit, 
14 chapters; Judith, 16 chapters; Wisdom of Solomon, 19 chapters; 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), 51 chapters; Baruch, 
5 chapters; Epistle of Jeremiah, 1 chapter; Prayer of Azariah and 
Song of the Three Children, 1 chapter; Susanna, 1 chapter; Bel and 
the Dragon, 1 chapter; 1 Maccabees, 16 chapters; 2 Maccabees, 
15 chapters; 3 Maccabees, 7 chapters; 4 Maccabees, 18 chapters; 
Prayer of Manasseh, 1 chapter; Additions to Esther found in various 
chapters of the canonical book. 

The order in which the books are given is in a general way the 
usual one. It is not that which is given in Rahlfs’s edition of the Sep- 
tuagint, which starts out in this fashion: 1 Esdras, Judith, Tobit, 
1 Maccabees, 2 Maccabees, 3 Maccabees, 4 Maccabees. In fact, in 
this edition, the Apocrypha are mingled with the canonical books. 
The order above does not pretend to be chronological. An attempt 
at a chronological order is made by Oesterley (The Books of the 
Apocrypha, Their Origin, Teaching, and Contents, p. 320), with the 
following result: Ecclesiasticus, ca. 180 B.C.; Pharisaic recension, 
100—50 B.C. Tobit, pre-Maccabean, early part of second century 
B.C. Judith, Maccabean, about the middle of the second cen- 
tury B.C. Additions to Daniel (Bel, the Dragon, Prayer of Azariah, 
Song of the Three Children), about the middle of the second century 
B.C. Additions to Esther, about the middle of the second cen- 
tury B.C. Susanna, about the middle of the second century B.C. 
Prayer of Manasses, post-Maccabean, ca.110 B.C. 1 Maccabees, 
post-Maccabean, ca. 110 B.C. 1 (3) Esdras, post-Maccabean, 
ca.110 B.C. Wisdom, earliest portion middle of first century B.C., 
latest portion beginning of first century A.D. 2 Maccabees, begin- 
ning of first century A. D. Baruch, end of first century A. D. 
Epistle of Jeremiah, end of first century A.D. The books not listed 
here are likewise late. 

There is a reason why the various writers on this matter do not 
agree in the order in which they present the books and why they 
do not all follow the same chronological order. Says Oesterley (Op. 
cit., p.319): “There are different opinions regarding the dates of 
most of the books, and in some cases the data for coming to a con- 
clusion are too scanty to allow of anything approaching confidence 
in the correctness of the date assigned.” 


Since it seems to be impossible to bring conclusive evidence for 
any one chronological order, we shall follow the order given in the 
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edition of the Septuagint and Apocrypha published by Samuel 
Bagster and Son Limited, 15 Paternoster Row, London. 

After all, the order makes no difference, since each book must 
stand on its own merits. Naturally, however, the nationality and 
the religious view of the author, the language of the original com- 
position, and the date and place of composition or translation, are 
important for our understanding of these writings. This article 
attempts to submit the introductory material for the various apoc- 
ryphal writings which modern scholarship has made available. 


1. ESDRAS OR GREEK EZRA 

As the Apocrypha in general have not received the treatment by 
scholars which they merit, this book in particular has been treated 
with scant respect by scholars for many centuries. Says Oesterley 
(Op. cit., p. 439): “Jerome, in his preface to the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, condemned both the Esdras books in our Apocrypha 
with their ‘dreams,’ and the Church has followed him in relegating 
them to a very inferior position. It is only during the last decade 
or so that, owing, in the main, to the labors of Sir Henry Howorth, 
scholars have come to realize the importance of 1 (3) Esdras, with 
which we are at present concerned.” 

Perhaps the lack of interest in this book is due, after all, to the 
little value in it. “Luther hat das Buch nicht uebersetzt, weil sein 
Inhalt zu unbedeutend sei (E. A. 63, 103f.),” says Kautzsch, Die 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments, p. 2. 
Moreover, Kautzsch (op.cit., p. 2) makes this rather sweeping state- 
ment: “Irgendwelchen Anspruch auf geschichtlichen Wert kann das 
Buch nicht erheben. Es eignet ihm vielmehr mit vielen andern 
Erzeugnissen der spaeteren juedischen Literatur das Verfahren, 
aeltere Schriftstuecke zur Einkleidung und Stuetze eines in seiner 
Zeit herrschenden Gedankens zu verwerten, gleichviel ob sie dazu 
passen oder nicht.” 

Since this book has received various titles, e.g., 1 Esdras, 
2 Esdras, and 3 Esdras, and since the confusing titles have a ten- 
dency to cause people to confuse this book with the canonical book 
of Ezra, it will be necessary to agree on some name. On this babel 
of names Kautzsch (op. cit., p.2), who calls it 3 Esdras, has this to 
say: “Die Bezeichnung ‘drittes Buch des Ezra’ stammt erst aus der 
lateinischen Bibeluebersetzung (Vulgata) [footnote: “Der Text der 
lateinischen (d.i., der einzigen antiken) Version des 3. Ezrabuches 
existiert in doppelter Gestalt: einer aelteren, die Sabatier in Biblio- 
rum Sacrorum Latinae Versiones Antiquae (Paris 1751) am Schluss 
des dritten Bandes aus einem Cod. Colbertinus mitteilt und die viel- 
leicht mit der Vetus Latina identisch ist, und der ‘durch Glaettung 
und Verbesserung’ daraus entstandenen Rezension in der Vulgata; 
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vgl. Schuerer, Art. ‘Apokryphen des Alten Testaments’ in der Pro- 
test. Realencykl., Bd. I (Leipzig 1896), S. 632.”], die unsere Buecher 
Ezra und Nehemia als erstes und zweites Buch des Ezra zaehlte. 
Die griechische Bibeluebersetzung (Septuaginta) hatte es dagegen 
vor die Buecher Ezra und Nehemia gestellt und daher ‘erstes Buch 
des Ezra’ genannt.” 

To bring about some order in the confusion of the titles given 
to Books of Ezra, we follow Oesterley (op. cit., p.440) in submitting 
a tabular form. 

Hebrew English Pe arm 

Bible Septuagint Vulgate Bible (A. V.) 


1. Ezra 2 Esdras or 1 Esdras Ezra 
Esdras B 


2. Nehemiah Neemias Nehemias Nehemiah 
(called also 
2 Esdras 
in the Vulgate) 


1 Esdras or 3 Esdras 
Esdras A 

containing 

most of the 

canonical Ezra, 

2 Chron. 35 

and 36 and most 

of Neh.8. It is 

called the 

Greek Ezra 


4,—— Not extant 4 Esdras 2 Esdras 


“It will conduce to clearness if we speak of our present book as 
the ‘Greek Ezra’ and ignore those confusing titles. By the ‘Hebrew 
Ezra’ is meant, of course, the canonical book of Ezra.” Oesterley, op. 
cit., p. 440. 

Since, as Kautzsch indicates (op. cit., p. 2), this book is not an 
independent piece of literary performance, but rather a compilation 
from various sources, it might be of interest to indicate the Scriptural 
sources from which parts of this book are drawn. These are not 
verbatim quotations, and yet there naturally are to be expected 
many literary similarities in words and phrases as well as contents. 

Both Kautzsch and Oesterley give us tabulations which show 
that the author, or rather compiler, has drawn from the canonical 
books Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. According to these writers 
Greek Ezra 1:1-58 is drawn from 2 Chron. 35:1 to 36:21; Greek Ezra 
2:1-15 from Hebrew Ezra 1:1-11 and 2 Chron. 36:22, 23; Greek Ezra 
2:16-30, from Hebrew Ezra 4:7-24; Greek Ezra 3:1 to 5:6 shows no 
direct or indirect borrowing from Scripture; Greek Ezra 5:7-73, 
from Hebrew Ezra 2:1 to 4:5 and Nehemiah 7:6-73; Greek Ezra 6:1 
to 7:15, from Hebrew Ezra 5:1 to 6:22; Greek Ezra 8:1 to 9:36, from 
Hebrew Ezra 7:1 to 9:44; Greek Ezra 9:37-55, from Nehemiah 7:73 
to 8:12. 
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Since the Hebrew Ezra, i.e., the Book of Ezra in our Bibles, 
2 Esdras or Esdras B, the translation of Hebrew Ezra in the Septua- 
gint, and Greek Ezra, the book under consideration, cover in the 
main the same points of history, it might be of interest to say some- 
thing about the relationship in which the three stand to one another. 
Naturally, the Hebrew Ezra was first. Esdras B, the translation 
from the Hebrew Ezra, found in the Septuagint, should be next in 
time, which, however, is not conceded by all. Oecsterley (op. cit., 
p. 444) contends that there are strong grounds for believing that the 
Greek Ezra is of earlier date than Esdras B. It is interesting to note 
that the only part of this book which is not drawn from canonical 
Scripture is that contained in chapters 3:1 to 5:3, the story of the 
competition between the three men of the body-guard of Darius on 
these three sentences: “Wine is the strongest”; “The king is 
strongest”; “Women are strongest, but above all things truth 
beareth away the victory” (3:1-12). 

Although both Esdras B and the Greek Ezra draw their material 
(with the exception mentioned above) from the Hebrew Ezra, there 
is marked difference in the Greek of the two books. Oesterley (op. 
cit., p. 443) contends that the “translation is free and paraphrastic” 
in the Greek Ezra, whereas in Esdras B, or 2 Esdras, the translation 
is a very literal one; it follows the Hebrew text minutely and with 
almost painful accuracy, sometimes giving renderings which are so 
close as to be rather lacking in sense in their translated form.” 
Thackeray (Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, I, p.759f.) compares the 
Greek of these two books in the following words: “The two trans- 
lations are of an essentially different character. While the writer 
of Esdras B [2 Esdras] shows a slavish adherence to the Hebrew, 
often transliterating his original and making no pretensions to style, 
Esdras A [the Greek Ezra] is marked by a free style of translation, 
an elegant and idiomatic Greek, a happy rendering of Hebraisms, 
and an omission of difficulties, which make it a far more readable 
book than the other. It was clearly intended for Greek readers 
unacquainted with Hebrew. The writer was a litterateur in pos- 
session of a wide Greek vocabulary. 


In this statement Thackeray assumes that both Greek Ezra and 
Esdras B are translations of Hebrew Ezra. That assumption does 
not seem to be altogether correct. It is probably true that the 
writer of the Greek Ezra based the major portion of his book on 
Hebrew or Aramaic sources, as most of the writers assume. How- 
ever, concerning the story of the three young men of the body- 
guard of Darius, Greek Ezra 3:1 to 5:6, it is generally agreed that 
this portion of the book, which by some is considered its core, was 
composed in Greek. Says Kautzsch (op. cit., p.1): “Es zeichnet sich 
schon aeusserlich durch seine gefaelligere Form aus; denn es ist 
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nicht, wie das uebrige, Uebersetzung aus dem Hebraeischen, son- 
dern urspruenglich griechisch geschrieben.” Oesterley (op. cit., 
p. 454) says: “It was in all probability written in Greek by a Hel- 
lenistic Jew; yet the possibility of an Aramaic original is not ex- 
cluded.” Cf. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament in English, p.3; Kautzsch, op. cit., p. 1599. 

About all that can be said with any degree of certainty about 
the author of this book is that he was in all probability a Helle- 
nistic Jew. 

The date of the composition or compilation of the Greek Ezra 
is also not at all certain. After weighing all considerations, Oesterley 
(op. cit., p. 454) gives as the most probable date ca. 100 B.C. 

The place of the composition of this book is a matter of dis- 
pute. Some writers on the subject do not raise the question. Some 
contend that it was compiled in Jerusalem or at least in Palestine; 
others claim that it was written in Alexandria or at least in Egypt. 
Charles (op. cit., p.5) contends that certain references in the book 
itself (e.g., 2:17; 4:15; 4:23; 4:27; 8:26) and phrases used which 
agree with those used in Egyptian papyri suggest that it was written 
in Egypt. This is the preferable view. O6csterley (op. cit., p. 454) 
claims even that the writing of the book at about 100 B.C. “is cor- 
roborated by considerations of vocabulary, as has been well shown 
by Dewick.” (Cf. The International Journal of Apocrypha, April, 


1913, pp. 33, 34.) 
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TOBIT 


“The book of Tobit is one of the most perfect of Hebrew idylls. 
It was probably written within the second century B.C. It has 
been transmitted in various forms, all of which are considered 
to have sprung from a Hebrew or Aramic original,” says the 
introduction of Samuel Bagster’s edition of the Apocrypha, p.1. 

In Alfred Rahlfs’s critical edition of the Setuagint, which no 
doubt is the best in existence, we find two renditions placed side 
by side. To the first rendition this significant note is affixed: “Tob. 
textus vulgaris: BA; in L hic liber deest (pars huius libri in 108 ab 
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alia manu addita est).” Added to the second rendition is this 
note: “Tob. S: hic textus non nisi in cod. S inuenitur.” (A denotes 
Codex Alexandrinus, B Codex Vaticanus, and S Codex Sinaiticus, 
usually referred to by the letter x). 

On the various renditions of this book in Greek, Kautzsch 
(op. cit., p. 185) has this to say: “Das Buch Tobit liegt uns in einer 
Reihe von mehr oder minder abweichenden Texten vor. Diese 
verschiedenen Texte sind jedoch nicht etwa voneinander unab- 
haengige Behandlungen des naemlichen Themas, sondern nur 
Variationen der urspruenglichen Bearbeitung desselben. 


“Als urspruenglichster oder gar der urspruengliche Text darf 
wohl mit Noeldecke (Monatsberichte der Berliner Akad., 1879, 
S. 45 ff.) der des Codex Alexandrinus (A) angesehen werden. 
Verhaeltnismaessig wenige und geringe, aber immerhin als Glaet- 
tungen anerkennbare Abweichungen davon zeigt der Codex Va- 
ticanus (B). Den Charakter einer Textbearbeitung traegt der 
Codex Sinaiticus(x). “Ein Stueck besonderer griechischer Text- 
gestalt von 6, 9 bis 13, 8 bieten die Codices 44. 106.107.” Rahlfs, by 
the way, prefers the text given in Codex A and Oesterley that of 
Codex Sinaiticus. 

Kautzsch (op. cit., p.136), who claims that this book was 
written in Greek originally and does not pretend to be history, 
does not say anything about sources from which this book is 
drawn, as he did in regard to Greek Ezra. Oe6csterley (op. cit., 
p. 349), however, contends that the writer of Tobit used sources 
and especially the story of Achikar the Wise. In fact, he feels 
that it will be necessary to know this story if we would under- 
stand the story of Tobit, although he also admits other sources. 
Says Oesterley: “This story must at one time have been very 
wide-spread and popular. It has come down to us in several forms, 
which differ largely from each other but which are, nevertheless, 
all variations of the same story in their essence. A much- 
mutilated form of the story was found among the recently dis- 
covered Aramaic papyri of Elephantine, which shows that it was 
current among the Jews at least as early as the fifth century B.C.” 


The Story of Achikar the Wise 

The story which is told in considerable detail by Oecsterley 
is this: Sennacherib, king of Assyria, had a vizier named Achikar, 
a wise and erudite scribe. When the king died, and Esarhaddon, 
his son, reigned in his stead, Achikar continued to hold the same 
office. In the course of time Achikar became very rich, had many 
wives, and built many castles; but he had no son. In reply to his 
earnest prayer for a son, it was told him that he must instead 
adopt Nadin, his nephew. Achikar (’Axtdéxaqocs in Greek) did this 
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and educated Nadin carefully, teaching him all manner of wisdom. 
When Achikar became old, he asked the king to appoint Nadin in 
his place. This the king did. But Nadin, as vizier, did not follow 
the wise counsels which he had received from Achikar, but 
rather ill-treated his uncle’s household. When Achikar tried to 
correct his adopted son, Nadin accused Achikar of high treason 
against the king and showed the latter forged letters in proof of 
Achikar’s guilt. When Achikar was asked for an explanation by 
the king, he was so horrified by the slanderous accusation that he 
could not utter a word in defense. The king took this as a sign 
of guilt and commanded that Achikar be put to death. Since, 
however, the officer Nebusemakh, who was to execute the king’s 
command, had, in years past, been saved by Achikar, when he had 
been the victim of a similar false accusation, he spared Achikar’s 
life and hid him in a secret hiding-place underground. 

When Pharaoh, king of Egypt, heard of the death of this wise 
vizier, he rejoiced and sent Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, a threaten- 
ing letter to the effect that he would take away his kingdom from 
him if he did not send him a wise man who would be able to 
build a castle between heaven and earth. In his perplexity Esar- 
haddon took counsel with Nadin and all the wise men of the 
realm, but there was no one found to be able to do what the king 
of Egypt demanded. Now Nabusemakh told the king that he had 
spared the life of Achikar. This delighted the king, and he richly 
rewarded Nabusemakh. Achikar was brought before the king, 
agreed to answer all the requests of the king of Egypt, and thus 
delivered king Esarhaddon from his embarrassment. Achikar was 
again placed at the head of the royal household and greatly honored, 
while Nadin was rejected and soon died. Cf. Oesterley, op. cit., 
pp. 350—353. 

That this story of Achikar the Wise, which evidently enjoyed 
great popularity in ancient times, was widely known among the 
Jews and was passed down by word of mouth, has come down to 
us in various forms need not surprise us. Great differences are 
found in the Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Aramaic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, 
Slavonic, and Greek forms of the story, which are still preserved. 

“Now, the particular interest that the story of Achikar the Wise 
has for the study of the Book of Tobit lies in the fact that the 
writer of the latter utilized the former in the composition of his 
book; he assumes, moreover, as we shall see, a knowledge of the 
story of Achikar the Wise among his readers.” (Oesterley, op. cit., 
p. 353.) 

Oesterley’s first reason for claiming that the writer of Tobit 
used the story of Achikar the Wise as a basis of his book is this, 
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that the author of Tobit, “quite incidentally, as though he were 
well known” (op. cit., 354), refers to the person of Achikar in Tobit 
1:21, 22, where we are told that Achikar was vizier of Sennacherib, 
of Esarhaddon, and of Esarhaddon “appointed a second time.” This 
is certainly a statement which agrees with the story of Achikar 
the Wise. 

Next Oesterley (op. cit., p.354) refers to Tobit 11:18, in which 
we are told that Achikar and Nadab were present at the wedding 
of Tobias, as evidence of borrowing. The slight variation in the 
name Nadab and the fact that he is called the cousin instead of the 
nephew of Achikar need not affect the main point. 

As the most striking evidence that the writer of Tobit used 
the story of Achikar, Oesterley (op. cit., 354) refers to Tobit 14:10. 
Here we are told that Achikar brought up an adopted son who 
betrayed his benefactor by causing him to dwell in darkness 
underground; but that ultimately Achikar is saved and Nadab 
suffers the fate which he had designed for his benefactor. 

As a further illustration of the indebtedness of the writer of 
Tobit to the story of Achikar, Oesterley (op. cit., p.355) quotes 
some parallel statements to Tobit from the story of Achikar (Syriac 
Version), thus: 


Book of Tobit 


Pour out thy bread and thy wine 
on the tomb of the righteous and 
give not to sinners (4:17). 


Ask counsel of every man that is 
wise and despise not any counsel 


Story of Achikar 


My son, pour out thy wine on the 
graves of the righteous, rather than 
drink it with evil men (2:10). 


My son, associate with the wise 
thou wilt become wise 


man, an 
that is profitable (4:18). like him (2:12). 


That the author of Tobit used other non-Jewish sources is 
very probable. There is, for example, a striking resemblance 
between the Book of Tobit, 2:2-9, and the “Story of the grateful 
dead man,” an Armenian tale, according to which a wealthy man 
was once riding through a forest when he came upon some men 
misusing a corpse. When he asked the reason for this, he was 
told that the dead man had owed them money. He paid the man’s 
debts and buried the body. He then continued his journey home. 
In his home city there dwelt a rich man, who had an only daughter. 
She had married five husbands, but in each case the husband had 
died on the night of the wedding. The hero of the tale resolved 
to seek this woman in marriage in spite of what had occurred. 
He succeeded in his desire. On the night of the wedding there 
issued forth from the mouth of the bride a serpent, which sought 
to bite and to kill him; but an unknown serving-man, who had 
been keeping guard, slew the serpent and thus saved the life 
of the bridegroom, to whom he then made himself known as the 
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dead man whose corpse the bridegroom had buried in the forest. 
That there should not be any connection between this story about 
the daughter, the serpent on the wedding-night, and Tobit 3:7 ff. 
is hard to believe. Cf. Oesterley, op. cit., p. 356—357. 

As to the purpose of the book Kautzsch (op. cit., p. 136) has 
this to say: “Das Buch bietet natuerlich nicht wirkliche Geschichte. 
Als Historiker aufzutreten, lag gar nicht in der Absicht seines 
Verfassers; der Zweck, den er verfolgte, war, seine Glaubens- 
genossen zu ermahnen und zu erbauen durch den Gedanken, dass 
der Fromme, der seine Froemmigkeit, d. i., hier das genaue Ein- 
halten der sittlichen und nicht zum wenigsten der rituallen Gebote 
Gottes, im Unglueck und unter den Heiden bewaehrt, von Gott 
wunderbar geleitet und mit reichem Lohne bedacht wird.” The 
purpose is also expressed by Oesterley (op. cit., p. 360 ff.) when he 
discusses the religious standpoint of the author. Charles (op. cit., 
p. 174) claims that this book “probably emanated from orthodox 
circles in Egypt” and hence maintained the moral and ethical 
teachings of the Jews. 

The original language of this book is a matter of controversy. 
After a thorough investigation of all evidence, Charles comes to 
the conclusion: “It must be admitted that the evidence of a 
Semitic origin is not strong enough to put the matter beyond con- 
troversy” (op. cit., p.182). “It is far more likely that a popular 
work such as Tobit would be written in Aramaic than Hebrew, 
especially if written in Egypt.” (Op. cit., p. 180.) 

Kautzsch (op.cit., p.136) makes the bold statement: “Es 
laesst sich fast mit Sicherheit behaupten, dass unser Buch ur- 
spruenglich griechisch geschrieben gewesen ist. Der von A (und B) 
dargebotene Text ist durchweg kritisch unanfechtbar.” 

Oesterley (op. cit., p.367—368) says: “Finally, if, as seems 
upon the whole probable, the book was originally written in Greek, 
a further reason for regarding Egypt as its original home is offered. 
Some scholars are strong advocates of a Semitic (Hebrew or 
Aramaic) original, but to give details of the reasons for either 
contention would involve technicalities which would be inappro- 
priate here. It must suffice to say that the Greek, as a whole, 
does not read like a translation, whatever may be the case in 
isolated instances. If one reads the Greek of Ecclesiasticus, which 
is admittedly a translation, and compares it with that of the Book 
of Tobit, the difference is enormous and forces one to believe that, 
if Tobit was originally written in Hebrew or Aramaic, its Greek 
form must not be a translation, but a paraphrase.” 

Where this book was written is also a question which is 
debated by the scholars. Says Kautzsch (op. cit., p.136): “Der 
Ort der Abfassung ist mit Noeldeke wahrscheinlich ausserhalb 
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Palaestinas, vielleicht in Aegypten zu suchen; die Betonung der 
aixuarwota des Tobit scheint den Standpunkt des Verfassers selbst 
anzudeuten. Ebenso weist die schwaermerische Verehrung Jeru- 
salems auf die juedische Diaspora. Manches spricht nun dafuer, 
an die aegyptische zu denken; denn (1) in Oberaegypten wird 
der Daemon gefesselt; (2) die Kenntnis der mesopotamischen 
Gegenden ist ungenau; (3) am aegyptischen (ptolemaeischen 
Hofe) finden wir wiederholt Mitglieder der juedischen Gemeinde 
in Amt und Wuerden.” 

Oesterley (op. cit., p.366f.) inclines to the same opinion as 
Kautzsch, saying: “The place of origin of the book cannot be 
decided with any certainty; it lies between Palestine and Egypt, 
though the balance of probability points to the latter. The book 
was written for the Jews of the Dispersion; this is clear from 
such words as the following: ‘Give thanks unto Him before the 
Gentiles, ye children of Israel . . . living’ (13:3, 4), and the writer 
himself says he is in captivity in 13:6: ‘I, in the land of my cap- 
tivity, give Him thanks.’ As another evidence that the book was 
written in Egypt, Oesterley (op. cit., p.367) points to Tobit 6:3, 
where we are told that “a great fish leaped out of the water and 
would have swallowed the foot of the young man... .” He holds 
that the author must have the crocodile in mind, which lives in 
Egypt. Again, the fact that the writer used as a source the 
“Tractate of Kohns” is claimed as evidence that Tobit was written 
in Egypt. This tractate was originally written for the purpose of 
propagating the cult of the Egyptian god Khons. In it occurred 
the story of a beautiful princess who was possessed by a demon, 
but by the help of Khons the demon was expelled and the princess 
cured. Only Egyptian Jews needed an antidote to the “Tractate 
of Khons.” 

The date of the composition of the Book of Tobit is likewise 
uncertain. “The book is certainly pre-Maccabean,” says Charles 
(op. cit., p. 183). After discussing various arguments in favor of 
certain dates at some length, Charles comes to this conclusion: 
“Tobit was written at the very earliest ca. 350 B.C.; at the latest, 
ca. 170 B.C., probably much nearer the latter than the former 
date.” (Op. cit., p. 185.) 

On this matter Kautzsch (op. cit., p.136) comes to this con- 
clusion: “Ueber Zeit und Ort der Abfassung ist viel Sicheres und 
Genaues nicht festzustellen. Nach Cornill lassen uns die ent- 
wickelte Daemonologie und Angelologie sowie das pharisaeische 
Froemmigkeitsideal nicht ueber das zweite vorchristliche Jahr- 
hundert zurueckgreifen. Vielleicht darf der Umstand, dass viele 
‘Brueder’ des gesetzestreuen Tobit in ihren religioesen Pflichten 
laessig sind, uns nach Noeldeke an die Zeit kurz vor dem Auftreten 
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der Makkabaeer erinnern, so dass wir als terminus a quo etwa 
die Zeit plus-minus 175 anzusehen haetten. Ein terminus ad quem 
laesst sich besser feststellen: es ist die Zeit plus-minus 25 v. Chr. 
Der Verfasser unterscheidet naemlich 14:5 den gegenwaertigen 
unansehnlichen, d.h., dem Salomonischen ungleichen, Tempel 
Serubbabels von dem zukuenftigen herrlichen Bau der messia- 
nischen Zeit. Er kennt also noch nicht den herodianischen Pracht- 
bau, schreibt somit vor dessen Zeit.” 


Oesterley, judging by the teaching of the book, comes to this 
conclusion: “The book is not necessarily later than Ecclesiasticus, 
for, although it does in some respects shows a development of 
doctrine, it is quite possible for contemporaries to be in substantial 
agreement and yet for one to hold slightly more advanced views 
on certain points than another. Our book may thus be assigned 
to a date not much later than B.C. 175 and not earlier than 
B.C. 190.” (Op. cit., p. 366.) 

Luther wrote a preface to the Book of Tobit. He makes these 
remarks: “Und das griechische Exemplar siehet fast also, dass es 
ein Spiel gewest sei; denn es redet alles in Tobiae Person, wie die 
Personen im Spiel zu tun pflegen. Darnach ist ein Meister kom- 
men und hat solch Spiel in eine ordentliche Rede gefasset.” 
“Darum ist das Buch uns Christen auch nuetzlich und gut zu 
lesen, als eines feinen hebraeischen Poeten, der keine leicht- 


fertigen, sondern die rechten Sachen handelt und aus der Massen 
christlich treibt und beschreibt.” (St. L., XIV: 76, 77.) 
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JUDITH 

“The title of the book in Greek is simply ‘Iovieid. ... The 
name, of course, simply means ‘Jewess.’” (Charles, op. cit., p. 243.) 
“The story of Judith is a contribution to the literature of Jewish 
patriotism. It is a sacred historical novel. The story is laid in the 
period just after the return from the Captivity.” (Samuel Bagster 
Edition, Introduction.) 

Oesterley (op. cit., pp. 372 ff.) outlines the contents of the book. 
He refers to Judith 1:1; 2:1ff.; 4:2,3; 4:6-8 as evidence that the 
writer is not to be looked upon as an historian and then concludes: 
“On the face of it, therefore, the book is not to be regarded as 
historical. Yet the writer is well acquainted with the Old Testa- 
ment, and so far as the geography of Palestine is concerned, he is 
thoroughly aw fait. We must conclude that he simply chose the 
historical names and times as the framework in which to place his 
story in order that he might thereby render it more dramatic; he 
purposely commits gross historical blunders in order to make it 
clear to his readers at the outset that the historical period chosen is 
merely for literary effect; ‘they are to understand that this is fiction, 
not history; it did not take place in this or that definite period of 
Jewish history, but simply “once upon a time,” the real vagueness 
of the date being transparently disguised in the manner which has 
become familiar in the folk-tales of other parts of the world’ (Tor- 
rey in the Jewish Encyclopedia, VII, p.388b).” (Ocesterley, op. cit., 
p. 378.) 

As to the various forms in which the Greek text has come down 
to us Kautzsch (op. cit., p. 147) has this to say: “Der Text der grie- 
chischen Uebersetzung liegt in drei Rezensionen vor: (a) Der der 
LXX-Codices A und B, welch ersterem Sinaiticus haeufig folgt. 
Unserer Uebersetzung ist der Text von A zugrunde gelegt; (b) der 
der Codices 19,108, Lucians Textrevision; (c) der des Codex 58, 
mit welchem Vet. Lat. und Syr. zusammengehen.” Cf. Oesterley, 
op. cit., p. 379 f. 

Concerning the teaching of the book Kautzsch (op. cit., p. 148) 
says: “Unser Buch dient aehnlich wie das Tobit-Buch der Glau- 
bensstaerkung und Erbauung der Volksgenossen des Verfassers. 
Auch gegen die heidnische Uebermacht sollen sie bereit sein, fuer 
ihren Glauben und Kultus den Kampf aufzunehmen. Solange sie 
sich nicht an ihrem Gotte versuendigen durch Goetzendienst oder 
Uebertretung seiner rituellen Gebote, sind sie seines Schutzes ge- 
wiss, und vermag die gewaltigste Kriegsmacht nichts wider sie. 
Dieser Gedanke ist in eine Geschichte gekleidet, die wahrscheinlich 
vom Verfasser frei erfunden ist. Benutzt hat er fuer seine Dar- 
stellung mancherlei Namen historischer Personen und Ortschaften. 
Von jenen sei Nabuchodonozor, den er zum Koenige von Ninive 
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macht, Holofernes, der Satrap und Feldherr des Artaxerxes Ochus, 
und der Eunuch Bagoas, ein Zeitgenosse des vorigen, erwaehnt. 
Unter den Ortsnamen muessen wir vor allem Bethulia nennen, da 
‘der Verfasser seine Erzaehlung nicht geographisch in die Luft ge- 
baut haben wird’ (Schuerer).” Cf. Oesterley, op. cit., p. 381 f. 

“As to the anonymous author there is no tradition. From his 
writing in Hebrew and from his detailed references to the geography 
of the Holy Land, it may be inferred that he was a Palestinian Jew. 
From his theological views it seems that he belonged to the Phari- 
saic party. He was a man of some literary skill,” says Charles, op. 
cit., p. 246. 

In regard to the original language of this book Charles (op. cit., 
p. 224) says: “It is generally agreed that the original was Semitic, 
and Hebrew rather than Aramaic. Indeed, there can be no pos- 
sibility of doubt if we consider the style of the Greek and the nature 
of some of the mistakes in it. The language is not merely that 
popular Greek which we now know from papyri of the earlier 
centuries of A.D. to have been identified with the xown diddextos 
of the New Testament, even when independent from any Semitic 
idiom. The translation is so literal that it can be put back into 
Hebrew with ease, and in some cases becomes fully intelligible only 
when so retranslated. Moreover, the usual lack of particles shows 
that the writer was under the influence of a foreign idiom, while 
the constant recurrence of phrases uncommon in late Greek but 
frequent in Hebrew shows incontestably the language of the orig- 
inal.” Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, p. 1609. 

Oesterley (op. cit., p.384) agrees with Charles when he says: 
“There can be not two opinions as to what the original language of 
the book was, namely, Hebrew; in numerous instances the Greek 
proves itself to have been translated from Hebrew, the idioms being 
those of classical Hebrew, so that this was the language of both the 
longer and the shorter forms. St. Jerome, in the preface to his 
translation, says that he had the book before him in Aramaic; this 
cannot, however, have been the original, for neither Origen nor the 
Jews with whom he was in communication knew either of a Hebrew 
or an Aramaic form of the book. The Hebrew original was lost alto- 
gether in the West, but must have been preserved in some form or 
other in the East.” 

Kautzsch (op. cit., p. 147) is very positive that the original was 
Hebrew, for we read “Das Judith-Buch ist, wie mit Sicherheit be- 
hauptet werden darf, urspruenglich hebraeisch geschrieben ge- 

-wesen. Das beweisen nicht nur die zahlreichen Hebraismen, wie 
THuégas moAAGS und év taic hwéeaic oder o~ddea und xAjboc nord o—~ddea 
u. v.a., sondern auch Missverstaendnisse des griechischen Ueber- 
setzers, wie das 3:9.” 
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As to the date of the book Charles (op. cit., p. 245) says: “Allow- 
ing some time for the original book to become established before it 
was translated, . . . we should probably date the Greek not later 
than the beginning of the first century A. D.” 

Judging by the contents and the teaching of the book, Oesterley 
comes to this conclusion as to the date of the book: “So that we may 
safely assign the middle of the first century B.C. as the date of the 
later form of our book. As regards the earlier form of our book, 
it is to be noted that it contains no references to ceremonial ob- 
servances, a fact which proves that it must have been written before 
Pharisaism had had time to develop; this is of itself sufficient to 
show that the book in its original form was written before 100 B. C., 
so that we shall not be far wrong in fixing its date about the middle 
of the second century B.C.” (Op. cit., p.384. Cf. Charles, op. cit., 
p. 245; Pauly-Wissowa, p. 1609.) 

On the time of the composition of this book Kautzsch (op. cit., 
p. 149) says: “Als Abfassungszeit unsers Buches wird allgemein die 
Zeit der Makkabaeer angesehen. Ein kriegerischer Geist durch- 
weht das Ganze. Derselbe aeussert sich in fanatischem Hasse wider 
alles heidnische Wesen, so dass selbst die vom Alten Testament 
verurteilte Schandtat des Simeon und Levi Anerkennung findet, 
und nicht minder ist fuer ihn charakteristisch das starke Bewusst- 
sein, dass der gegenwaertige Krieg ein heiliger, fuer Jahwe und 
seinen Kultus gefuehrter ist. Endlich erscheint als Feind der Juden 
der Koenig Nabuchodonozor, ein Typus fuer Antiochus Epiphanes; 
vgl. Cornill, Einl., S.271. Das alles sind deutliche Merkzeichen der 
makkabaeischen Zeit.” 

Luther expresses high admiration for this book in his preface 
to it. (St. L. XIV:68 ff.) He says: “Wo man die Geschichte Judith 
koennte aus bewaehrten, gewissen Historien beweisen, so waere es 
ein edel, fein Buch, das auch billig in der Bibel sein sollte, aber es 
will sich schwerlich reimen mit den Historien der Heiligen Schrift, 
sonderlich mit Jeremia und Esra,” etc. He also expressed the idea, 
which is commonly accepted now, that it is not history but rather 
propaganda literature, for he says: “Etliche wollen, es sei kein Ge- 
schicht, sondern ein geistlich schoen Gedicht eines heiligen, geist- 
reichen Mannes, der darinnen habe wollen malen und vorbilden des 
ganzen juedischen Volks Glueck und Sieg wider alle ihre Feinde,” 
etc. “Solche Meinung gefaellt mir fast wohl, und denke, dass der 
Dichter wissentlich und mit Fleiss den Irrtum der Gezeit und 
Namen darein gesetzt hat, den Leser zu vermahnen, dass er’s fuer 
ein solch geistlich, heilig Gedicht halten und verstehen sollte.” 
“Darum ist es ein fein, gut, heilig, nuetzlich Buch, uns Christen 
wohl zu lesen.” 

From the fact that this book was written by a Palestinian Jew 
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and in the Hebrew language (although the original Hebrew is not 
at hand and the Hebrew versions known are late) both Charles and 
Oesterley suggest Palestine as the probable place of composition of 
this book. Cf. Charles, op. cit., p. 245; Oesterley, op. cit., p. 385; 
Kautzsch, op. cit., p. 148. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 

Concerning the title of this book, which does not always bear 
the same name, Charles says (op.cit., p.519): “The earliest 
mention of the book is perhaps found in p.1la, line 8, of the 
Muratorian Canon (A.D. 200). There the title is ‘Sapientia,’ with 
the added words ‘ab amicis Solomonis in honorem ipsius scripta.’ 
Clement of Alexandria, head of the Catechetical school, A. D. 190 to 
203, speaks of it under the title ‘Wisdom of Solomon.’ Tertullian 
(ca. 200) quotes it as the ‘Wisdom of Solomon.’” Cf. Kautzsch, 
op. cit, p. 476. 

Oesterley (op. cit., p.455) says about the title: “The title ‘The 
Wisdom of Solomon’ in the English versions comes from the Greek 
manuscripts, the three oldest of which have this exact title, while, 
in one form or another, they all have it. But the old Latin 
version has only “The Book of Wisdom,’ without any mention of 
Solomon; and the Syriac version, while ascribing it to Solomon, 
adds, ‘of which there is a doubt; whether another wise man of 
the Hebrews wrote it in a prophetic spirit, putting it in the name 
of Solomon, and it was received.’ ” 

On the matter of the title of the book Kautzsch (op. cit., p. 476) 
has this illuminating note: “Das Buch der Weisheit Salomos ver- 
dankt diese seine Aufschrift, sowohl im griechischen Original als 
in den Uebersetzungen, dem Umstande, dass es sich selbst an 
mehreren Stellen, besonders in Kap.7-9, am deutlichsten Kap. 
9:7, 8, als eine Rede des Koenigs Salomo einfue 

If Solomon was not the author of this book, as is generally 
agreed, although some early Latin Fathers believed that he 
wrote it, we may well ask the question why it should have been 
ascribed to Solomon in the first place. The answer which is 
usually given in this, that to the Jews, Solomon was the wisdom- 
writer par excellence and that, therefore, any one desiring to com- 
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mend a book on wisdom would naturally choose this name as 
a pseudonym in preference to any other. 

Kautzsch (op. cit., p. 476) says on this matter: “Es kann aber 
keinem Zweifel unterliegen, dass wir darin eine Nachbildung einer 
literarischen Form haben, die schon in der spaeteren hebraeischen 
Literatur ueblich geworden war, nach der der wegen seiner Weis- 
heit beruehmte Koenig von Israel gewissermassen als Patron 
der gesamten didaktischen Literatur angesehen wurde (vgl. Sir. 
47:14-17 (16-19).” “Sicher haben die Zeitgenossen des Verfassers 
nicht daran gedacht, dass ihnen hier eine authentische Rede 
Salomos vorgetragen werden sollte.” 

Charles states (op. cit., 524): “The author of the book is 
generally assumed to be an Alexandrian Jew.” 

Although Oesterley discusses the question of a composite 
authorship from page 464 to 469, he comes to no definite conclusion, 
but says: “As to the personality of the author but very few data 
are to be gathered from the book; he must in all probability have 
been a Jew (cp. 12:22), but a Hellenistic Jew, yet loyal to the 
Law (18:4), who lived and wrote in Egypt (see 12:23 ff.; 15:18, 19, 
16:1,9, where reference is made to Egyptian animal worship); 
his Jewish feeling is evidenced throughout the book; that he was 
domiciled in Alexandria is highly probable, for this was the center 
of Jewish-Hellenistic culture.” (Op. cit., 457-458.) 

Kautzsch (op. cit., p. 479) is much more positive on the author- 
ship of this book than Oesterley, for he says: “Das Werk ist offen- 
bar das wohldisponierte Erzeugnis eines einzigen Verfassers. 
Ueber jetzt verschollene Hypothesen, die es in Arbeiten verschie- 
dener Haende zerlegten, s. Grimm, S.9—15; Wace, S.415. .. . 
Die Vermutungen ueber bestimmte Persoenlichkeiten als vermeint- 
liche Verfasser des Buches glauben wir als wertlos uebergehen zu 
sollen; vgl. darueber Grimm, S.16—26; Wace, S.411—415. Die 
Wahrscheinlichkeit spricht fuer einen griechisch gebildeten, aber 
gesetzestreuen aegyptischen Juden. Dass er in Aegypten lebte, 
verraet die Anspielung auf den aegyptischen Tierdienst, 15:18, 19; 
16:1,9. Fuer Alexandria spricht, dass hier die Heimstaette der 
griechisch-juedischen Bildung war.” 

Even Luther has something to say on the question of author- 
ship, for we read (St.L., XIV:72-77): “Dies Buch ist lange Zeit 
in Zank gestanden, ob’s unter die Buecher der Heiligen Schrift des 
Alten Testaments zu rechnen sein sollte oder nicht, sonderlich weil 
der Dichter sich hoeren laesst im neunten Kapitel, V.7, als redete 
in diesem ganzen Buch der Koenig Salomo, welcher auch von der 
Weisheit im Buch der Koenige hoch geruehmt wird. Aber die 
alten Vaeter haben’s stracks aus der Heiligen Schrift gesondert 
und gehalten, es sei unter der Person des Koenigs Salomo gemacht, 
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auf dass es um solches hochberuehmten Koenigs Namen und 
Person willen desto mehr geachtet und groesser Ansehen haette 
bei den Gewaltigen auf Erden, an welche es vornehmlich ge- 
schrieben ist, und vielleicht laengst untergegangen waere, wo es 
der Meister, so er geringes Ansehens gewest, unter seinem Namen 
haette lassen ausgehen.” 

As to the original language of the book Oesterley (op. cit., 
p. 455) makes the terse and telling footnote: “That the book was 
originally written in Greek admits of no doubt.” Charles (op. cit., 
p. 524f.) fully agrees with Oesterley. Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, 2. Serie, 
Bd. 2, S. 1612. 

About the original language of the book Kautzsch (op. cit., 
p. 476) says: “Das Buch selbst zeigt uns einen in griechischer 
Sprache und Literatur nicht unbewanderten Juden. Sein Griech- 
isch ist zwar nicht immer korrekt, indem er bisweilen Worte in 
einer Bedeutung braucht, die in der klassischen Sprache nicht 
ueblich ist. Aber andererseits zeigt er doch eine ausgebreitete 
Kenntnis des griechischen Wortschatzes und ist in die Sprache 
so eingelebt, dass er aehnlich wie Philo (vgl. Siegfried, Philo von 
Alexandria [1875], S.46f., 135) auch eigne neue Wortkomposi- 
tionen und Phrasen zu bilden wagt. Seine Darstellung zeigt 
Belesenheit in den griechischen Dichtern in manchen Partien 
seines Buches, die sich durch poetischen Schwung und geschickte 
Handhabung mancher dichterischen Formen auszeichnen.” 

As to the date of the book Charles (op.cit., p.521) says: 
“The present writer inclines to a date between 50 and 30 B.C. for 
the first part of the book and 30 B.C. to A.D.10 for the second 
part.” 

“Fuer die Abfassungszeit bildet die Entstehung der griechi- 
schen Bibeluebersetzung (ca. 250) die Grenze nach oben, die nicht 
zu bezweifelnde [? Ep.] Bekanntschaft des Apostels Paulus mit 
dem Buche die Grenze nach unten. Die neuesten Datierungen 
schwanken zwischen 150 v. Chr. bis 40 n. Chr. Die Stellung, die 
der Verfasser in der Entwicklung des Alexandrinismus vor Philo 
einnimmt (vgl. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, S. 22—24), spricht 
dafuer, ihn zwischen 100—50 v. Chr. anzusetzen.” After discussing 
the matter on pp. 459—464 in a rather detailed form on the basis 
of three separate considerations, Oesterley (p. 464) comes to this 
conclusion: “All things considered, the most probable date would 
seem to be the latter half of the last century B.C., the earlier 
part of the book belonging to the beginning, the latter half to the 
end, of this period.” 

A short, but able appreciation of the book is given in these 
words of the introduction to Samuel Bagster’s edition of the 
Apocrypha: “This book is one of the most beautiful and important in 
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the Apocrypha. Its first portion (1:1 to 11:4) is distinguished for the 
singular beauty of its style, its noble teaching of immortality, and 
its panegyric on wisdom. The second portion of the book is very 
inferior to the first from a literary point of view. It contains a 
pictorial commentary on the story of the Exodus. — The book was, 
without doubt, written in Greek by an Alexandrian Jew, probably 
a short while before the Christian era.” 
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SIRACH 

This book is known by various names. “Ecclesiasticus,” “Wis- 
dom of Jesus the Son of Sirach,” “The Book of Ben Sira,” “Das 
Buch Jesus Sirach,” and “Sirach” are some of these names. 
Cf. Charles, op. cit., p.270; Odcesterley, op. cit., p.321; Kautzsch, 
op. cit., p. 230 ff. 

A brief but nevertheless illuminating characterization of the 
book is given in the introduction of Samuel Bagster’s edition of 
the Apocrypha. It reads: “This book was originally written in 
Hebrew by Joshua Ben Sira of Jerusalem a few years before the 
outbreak of the Maccabean persecution. It was translated by his 
grandson into Greek, and until recently the book was known only 
in its Greek form, but by a surprising series of discoveries nearly 
the whole of the work is now extant in a Hebrew text. 

“The book falls into two distinct and unequal divisions. The 
first forty-three chapters comprise, in the main, a text-book of 
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morals, which is of great value as reflecting the manners and 
customs of the age. The last eight chapters are occupied chiefly 
with the beautiful prose-hymn known as ‘The Praise of Famous 
Men.’ ” 

Luther, in his preface to this book (St. L., XIV:78 ff.), pens 
the following notes of appreciation of this book: “Dies Buch ist 
bisher genannt im Latein Ecclesiasticus, welches sie haben ver- 
deutscht: die geistliche Zucht. Und ist fast wohl getrieben und 
gebraucht in der Kirche, mit Lesen, Singen, und Predigen, aber 
mit wenigem Verstand und Nutzen, ohne dass es hat muessen der 
Geistlichen Stand und Kirchengepraenge ruehmen. Sonst heisst 
sein rechter Name ‘Jesus Sirach,’ nach seinem Meister, wie seine 
eigene Vorrede und das Griechische gibt.... Es ist ein nuetzlich 
Buch fuer den gemeinen Mann; denn auch alle sein Fleiss ist, 
dass er einen Buerger oder Hausvater gottesfuerchtig, fromm und 
klug mache,” etc. 

Concerning the title of the book Charles (op. cit., p. 291) says: 
“In the MSS. of the Greek Bible the author of our book is called 
"Inootcs Levgdx, or more briefly Levedy. . . . The full name of the 
author is given in the body of the book, in 50:27.” There we read: 
‘Inoots vidc Sigay ’Ededtag 6 ’Iegonoodvpitns, Jesus, the son of Sirach 
Eleazar of Jerusalem.” 

Rahlfs, in his edition of the LXX, gives us this note: “Sir. 
(= Siracides uel Ecclesiasticus [liber]): BSA.” 

This is the longest, and perhaps also the most important, of all 
the books of the Apocrypha. It covers almost one hundred pages 
in Rahlfs’s edition of the LXX. Kautzsch uses 244 pages for his 
Einleitung, Uebersetzung, and Anmerkungen in his edition of the 
Apocrypha. 

As to the importance of this book Kautzsch (op. cit., p. 230) 
says: “Die umfangreiche Spruchsammlung, die in der Lutherschen 
Bibeluebersetzung den Titel ‘Das Buch Jesus Sirach’ traegt, be- 
ansprucht unter den Apokryphen des Alten Testaments schon 
dadurch ein besonderes Interesse, weil sie die aelteste dieser 
Schriften ist und an Alter sogar das Buch Daniel [?] ueberragt, 
das noch in den Kanon Aufnahme gefunden hat, jedenfalls deshalb, 
weil es den altehrwuerdigen Namen des beruehmten Daniel, eines 
Zeitgenossen des Cyrus, trug, waehrend der Siracide sein Werk 
unter seinem Namen veroeffentlichte. Aber dies Werk ist zu- 
gleich unter den in rhythmischer Form abgefassten Apokryphen das 
bedeutendste, ebenso wie das erste Buch der Makkabaeer unter 
den apokryphischen “Geschichtsbuechern.” ‘The hypothesis of a 
second-century date for Daniel is unfounded. 

Explaining the title of this book, Oesterley (op. cit., p.321f.) 
says: “Ecclesiasticus,” the name with which we are most familiar, 
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gives no indication as to the contents of the book; it has, however, 
been the title whereby the book was known in the Western Church 
ever since the third century. St. Jerome retained the familiar 
title in his Latin version of the Bible, and it has continued in the 
Church ever since. On account of its manifold instruction in 
conduct of life it was much used in the early Church, especially 
in the case of catechumens; the title, therefore, of Ecclesiasticus 
was probably given to it because it was the ecclesiastical book 
par excellence. What the original title was we do not know; but 
in most manuscripts of the Greek version the title given is: ‘Wisdom 
of Jesus, the Son of Sirach’; in the Syriac version it is: ‘Wisdom 
of Ben Sira.’ Both these were translations from the Hebrew, so 
that we shall not be far wrong in believing that the original title 
ran: ‘The Wisdom of Ben Sira’ or ‘The Wisdom of Jesus Ben Sira.’ 
[Note: In the recently found Hebrew text the author speaks of 
himself as “Simeon, the son of Jeshua (Jesus), the son of Eleazar, 
the son of Sira.”] The Greek translator, in the prolog of the book, 
speaks of his grandfather ‘Jesus’ as the author. In the Talmud 
the book is referred to as ‘The Book of Ben Sira’; the name 
‘Jesus’ would have been omitted by the Rabbis for obvious reasons.” 

The contents, the doctrinal standpoint of the author, the in- 
tegrity of the text, the Sadducean or Pharisaic tendency of the 
author, which Charles, Kautzsch, and Oesterley treat at consider- 
able length, cannot be discussed here, for that would lead us too 
far afield. All these questions are, of course, of interest. ‘Some 
are particularly important when the bearing of the Apocrypha on 
the New Testament is studied. 

There should be no need of much discussion as to the author 
of this book since the author of the Greek translation in the prolog 
calls the author of the original Hebrew his “grandfather Jesus.” 
It is the grandson of “Jesus, the son of Sirach of Jerusalem,” who 
wrote the Greek text. Cf. Charles, op. cit., p.280—291; Pauly- 
Wissowa, loc. cit., p. 1611. 

Yet we should like to know what manner of man this Jesus 
Ben Sira was. Kautzsch (op. cit., 233,234) explains in detail the 
presence of ’EAedtae after Devedy in 50:27 in Codex Alexandrinus. 
While Fritzsche held that this name was added by a later hand, 
Kautzsch contends that it goes back to an old tradition. 

From Oesterley’s lengthy discussion of the author of the book 
we draw the following. “In the prolog of the Greek version the 
writer says that he is about to translate his grandfather’s work; 
in the Hebrew text the author gives his name, as we have seen; 
this is also given in the subscription; moreover, in the Talmud 
the author is given as Ben Sira. There is, therefore, every reason 
to believe that the author was Ben Sira; and this is universally 
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acknowledged. That he wrote the whole book does not admit of 
doubt; unity of authorship is stamped upon the work throughout. 
Further, that the Greek translation represents substantially the 
author’s book, which his grandson had before him, is also prac- 
tically certain. On the other hand, it may be doubted whether 
the book represents the final form which the author intended it to 
have; whether he was interrupted in his work, or whether he died 
before he was able to sift and arrange his material, a careful study 
of the book leaves the impression that the author left it in an 
incomplete state.” Op. cit., p. 322. 

The reasons for thinking that the book did not receive its 
final revision are these: In many parts of the book the material is 
not logically arranged; the same subject matter is treated in 
different parts of the book; and there is inconsistency of teaching 
on cardinal points of doctrine, e. g., the doctrine of sin. 

“Ben Sira was not only an orthodox Jew, but he was also a 
scribe and a teacher. His grandson tells us in the Prolog that his 
grandfather had devoted his life to the study of ‘the Law, the 
Prophets, and the other books of our fathers,’ and that his object, 
in doing so, was that he might by teaching help others to a 
knowledge of the Law as well as in carrying out its precepts. 
Ben Sira’s own words bear out the truth of this, for he is evi- 
dently speaking from personal experience when he says: ‘Leisure 
increaseth wisdom to the scribe’ (38:24); moreover, his very 
intimate knowledge of the Old Testament is just what one would 
expect of a scribe; this knowledge is evident on every page of his 
book, which is saturated with the thoughts of the Old Testament 
wisdom literature, almost the very words of which occur again and 
again; in the concluding chapters of his book (44:1 to 50:24) he 
sings the praises of all the great ones of Israel and shows how he 
has his Old Testament at his fingers’ ends.” (Op. cit., p.324.) 
The following passages from his book are quoted as having some 
bearing upon the author as a scribe and a teacher: 38:24 to 39:3; 
39:1-3; 51:23-28; 24:30-34; 33:16-18; 39:12 ff.; 39:4; 34:10-12; 
51:1-13; etc. 

That the original language was Hebrew is evident from these 
words of the Greek translator in his prolog: “The same things 
uttered in Hebrew and translated into another tongue have not 
the same force in them,” v.22f. That is confirmed by the fact, 
already alluded to, that a large portion (about two thirds) of the 
book has in recent years been found in Hebrew. Cf. Oesterley, 
op. cit., 329. “Although he does not actually say so, it is pretty 
‘obvious that Ben Sira’s grandson implies here that he translated 
his grandfather’s book from the Hebrew (from the words of the 
Prolog). In the second place, in St. Jerome’s time it would appear 
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that Hebrew manuscripts of the book existed in Palestine, for in 
his preface to the books of Solomon he says that he found the book 
of Jesus, the son of Sirach, in Hebrew. Then, again, in later times 
Saadiah (A. D. 920) speaks of the existence of copies of the Hebrew 
text, and he says that the vowel-points were added, which was, 
as a rule, only done in the case of canonical books. And, lastly, 
in a number of cases the renderings of the Greek necessitate the 
assumption that they were translated from Hebrew. 

“But all doubt, where such existed, was set at rest by the dis- 
covery (1896—1900) of a number of fragments of the Hebrew 
text... . Altogether about thirty leaves were found; they are 
fragments belonging to four different manuscripts, and they all 
come from the Genizah of a synagog in Cairo. As all these 
manuscripts are written on paper and not on vellum, they cannot 
be earlier than the ninth century A.D., for paper was not intro- 
duced until this century; they all belong probably to the end of 
the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century.” Oesterley, 
op. cit., pp. 329, 330. 

“But while it is thus evident that Hebrew was the original 
language in which our book was written, it does not necessarily 
follow that the recently found manuscripts contain the original 
form of the Hebrew.” Oesterley, op. cit., p.331. Cf. Kautzsch, 
op. cit., p. 255. 

Zahn, The Introduction to the New Testament, p.6, says con- 
cerning the language of this book: “Jesus, the son of Sirach, a 
resident of Jerusalem, wrote his book of proverbs in Biblical 
Hebrew about 180 B.C., and his grandson in Egypt translated it 
into Greek after 132 B.C.” 

Concerning the time of the composition of this book Kautzsch 
(op. cit., p. 235) says: “Eine naehere Bestimmung der Abfassungs- 
zeit ist auf Grund der im Vorstehendem mitgeteilten Einblicke 
in sein Leben und Sterben nicht moeglich. Dagegen liegen zwei 
Momente zur naeheren Bestimmung der Zeit Jesus Sirachs vor: 
das eine in der Angabe seines Enkels, dass er, nachdem er im 38. 
Jahre unter Euergetes nach Aegypten gekommen war, dort seine 
griechische Uebersetzung der Schrift des Grossvaters abfasste, das 
andere in der Schilderung, die Jesus Sirach selbst von dem Hohen- 
priester Simon, dem Sohne des Onias (bezw. Jonias und nach 
dem hebraeischen Texte Jochanan), entwirft (50:1ff.). Aber 
diese scheinbar recht bestimmt lautenden Angaben geben tatsaech- 
lich zu den verschiedenartigsten Zeitbestimmungen Anlass und 
Gelegenheit, und zwar schon deshalb, weil es zwei Euergetes und 
zwei Hohepriester Simon gegeben hat. ... Kam aber sonach der 
Enkel im Jahre 132 nach Aegypten, so faellt die Anfertigung der 
Uebersetzung hoechstwahrscheinlich in die naechsten Jahre, etwa 
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130. Und wenn der Grossvater bei der Abfassung seiner Spruch- 
sammlung etwa 40—60 Jahre aelter war als der Enkel bei der 
Uebersetzungsarbeit, so faellt die erstere in die Jahre 190—170 
v. Chr., und der Hohepriester Simon, dessen Verdienste um sein 
Volk und dessen hehre Erscheinung beim Gottesdienst Jesus 
Sirach im frischen Andenken an den eben Dahingegangenen preist, 
ist alsdann Simon II., der nach Schuerer (III, p.159) Anfang des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts (wogegen sich Ewald’s Fixierung auf 219 bis 
199 nicht aufrecht halten laesst) Hohepriester war.” 

Oesterley (op. cit., pp. 327,328) discusses the same matter, 
starting from the data given in the Prolog. He concludes: “Those 
words enable us to fix the date, approximately, of the translation 
of the book; for there was only one Egyptian king of the name 
of Euergetes to whom the translator’s words could apply, namely, 
Euergetes II, surnamed Physcon, who reigned altogether forty- 
four years; first he was joint ruler with his elder brother, Philo- 
metor (B.C. 170—145), and then he reigned alone (B.C. 145—116). 
The thirty-eighth year of his reign would be 132 B.C.; soon after 
this date, therefore, the Greek translation was made. Having got 
this date, it is not difficult to fix an approximate date for the 
original work; it would be about fifty or sixty years earlier. 
At the end of chapter 49 and beginning of 50, according to the 
Hebrew of our book, it says: ‘Great among his brethren, and the 
glory of his people, was Simeon, the son of Jochanan, the priest.’ 

“This Simeon, the second of the name, was high priest from 
B.C. 219—199; Ben Sira was clearly a contemporary of his (see 
I. 1ff.), but the way in which he writes about him suggests that 
Simeon must have been dead some time when Ben Sira wrote; 
we shall therefore not be far wrong in assigning the year B.C. 180, 
or thereabouts, as the date of the composition of the book in 
its original form.” 

Charles (op. cit., p. 293) says: “The translator calls the author 
of the original book his 6 xéxxos, a term which may be interpreted 
in its usual sense of ‘grandfather.’ The composition of the original 
book of Ben Sira may therefore be assigned to the first quarter 
of the second century B.C. (200—175 B.C.).” 

Basing his investigation on the last sentence of the Prolog, 
namely: “For in the eighth and thirtieth . . . the Law,” Charles 
concludes: “It may be concluded, therefore, that the translator 
reached Egypt in this year (132 B.C.) and completed his transla- 
tion of the book some few years later (between 132 and 116).” 
(Op. cit., p. 293.) 

In the Prolog the translator clearly states that he came 
“into Egypt” and that he found a book there which he translated. 
He claims that he did this work of love for those “who in a strange 
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country are willing to learn (tois év tf xagoiig Bovdhopévors piropna- 
deiv).” 

As it is generally agreed that the original Hebrew was written 
in Palestine, so it is generally assumed that the translation into 
Greek was made in Egypt. Cf. Charles, op. cit., p. 293; Ocesterley, 
op. cit., p.327f.; Kautzsch, op. cit., p. 233 ff. 
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BARUCH 

This book, consisting of five chapters and a little over eight 
pages in Rahlfs’s edition of the Septuagint, is found in the Sep- 
tuagint between the prophecies of Jeremiah and Lamentations. 
This illuminating remark is added there: “Bar.:BA.-S post Ier. 
scripsit librum Thr. usque ad 2:20 conseruatum; librum Bar. 
utrum post Thr. scripserit an omiserit, non liquet, quia post Thr. 
2:20 multa folia interierunt.” It will be seen from this that the 
Vatican and the Alexandrian MSS. contain this book, while the 
Sinaitic codex is here defective. 

Luther did not have a very exalted opinion of this book. In 
his “Vorrede auf das Buch Baruch, 1530” he says: “Sehr geringe 
ist dies Buch, wer auch der gute Baruch ist. Denn es ist nicht 
glaublich, dass St. Jeremiae Diener, der auch Baruch heisst (dem 
auch diese Epistel zugemessen wird), nicht sollte hoeher und 
reicher im Geiste sein, weder dieser Baruch ist.” After stating 
that he hardly cared to translate it, as he did not translate the third 
and fourth books of Ezra, which did not contain matters as worth- 
while as Aesop, he adds: “Baruch lassen wir mitlaufen unter 
diesem Haufen (the books of the Apocrypha translated by Luther), 
weil er wider die Abgoetterei so hart schreibt und Mosis Gesetz 
vorhaelt.” (St. L., XIV: 80, 81.) 

The book of Baruch is composed of three distinct parts. 
Cf. Charles, op. cit., pp. 569 ff.; Oesterley, op. cit., pp. 497 ff.; Pauly- 
Wissowa, op. cit., p. 1603. These three parts are: 1:1 to 3:8; 3:9 to 
4:4; 4:5 to 5:9. 

In his description of the contents of this book, Oesterley 
(op. cit., p.496) says in reference to the introductory remarks of 
this book: “It purports to have been written by Baruch, the friend 
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of Jeremiah, in Babylon during the Captivity; and after it had 
been read there ‘in the hearing of Jechonias the son of Joakim, 
king of Judah, and in the hearing of the people’ (1:3, 4), it was 
sent to Jerusalem to be read there (1:14); with it was also sent a 
collection of money to the high priest Joakim for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of sacrifices (1:6-10); the people in Jeru- 
salem are also asked to pray for Nabuchodonosor, king of Babylon, 
and for his son, Baltasar, as well as for the exiles (1:11-13).” 

He then gives the following titles to the three parts: 1. The 
Book of Confessions (1:1 to 3:8); 2. The Sage’s Words of En- 
couragement (3:9 to 4:4). 3. A Message of Good Cheer (4:5 to 
5:9). With his description of the component parts of the Book of 
Baruch compare also Kautzsch’s “Einleitung,” op. cit., p. 213 ff. 

In regard to the author of this book Kautzsch (op. cit., p. 213) 
makes the following statements: “Indes, wie dem auch sein mag, 
jedenfalls ist dies sicher: weder handelt es sich hier um ein 
wirkliches Produkt des geschichtlichen Baruch noch auch um ein 
irgendwie einheitliches Werk.”. .. “Es ist also nur eine Fiktion, 
wenn das, was in dieser Schrift enthalten ist, mit dem Namen 
Baruchs in Zusammenhang gebracht wird.”... “Aber das Werk 
ist auch keine Einheit oder doch nur insofern, als das Bussgebet 
wie die uebrigen Teile des Buches den Fall Jerusalems und die 
Zersteuung des Volkes in die Heidenwelt voraussetzen.” Neither 
Charles nor Oesterley make any definite statements as to the 
author of this book other than to say that it “purports” to be the 
book of Baruch, that it consists of three different parts which may 
not have the same author. Cf. op. cit., p.569 and 496, respectively. 

As to the original language of the Book of Baruch the view 
commonly accepted by scholars now is this: The first part (chap. 
1:1 to 3:8) was composed in Hebrew; the second part (chap. 3:9 
to 4:4), in Hebrew or Aramaic; the third part (chap. 4:5 to 5:9), 
in Greek. Cf. Charles, op. cit., p.572; Odcesterley, op. cit., p. 506; 
Harwell, The Principal Versions of Baruch, p.66; Pauly-Wissowa, 
loc. cit., p. 1609. 

While this is the commonly accepted view, Kautzsch, op. cit., 
p. 215, does not share that view fully. He says: “Was nun die 
Frage anlangt, in welcher Sprache die in diesem Buche vereinigten 
Stuecke urspruenglich abgefasst worden sind, so haben, wie die 
Mehrzahl der aelteren Kritiker, zuletzt noch Kneucker (Das Buch 
Baruch) und Koenig (Einleitung, S. 485), an einem hebraeischen .. 
Original festgehalten, unsers Erachtens mit allem Rechte. Die 
meisten Neueren allerdings (vgl. z. B. Cornill, Einleitung, S. 273; 
Schuerer, Geschichte des juedischen Volkes, II, S.722f.) wollen 
nur fuer den ersten Teil eine hebraeische Vorlage zugeben, waehr- 
end die letzten Teile von 3:9 an griechisches Original sein sollen. 
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Die Eleganz des Griechischen (Cornill) in diesen Teilen kann 
selbstvertaendlich nichts gegen die Annahme einer hebraeischen 
Grundlage beweisen. Sie bewiese nur die Geschicklichkeit des 
Uebersetzers; uebrigens ist dieselbe auch nicht so gar gross. Uns 
hat sich bei der kritischen Untersuchung des Textes und seiner 
rhythmischen Rekonstruktion in der Uebersetzung je laenger, je 
mehr die Ueberzeugung unabweisbar aufgedraengt, dass es sich 
auch in den Liedern um urspruenglich wirklich hebraeische Ge- 
saenge handelt.” 

Oesterley (op. cit., p.504) says concerning the first two parts: 
“Both the sections so far considered were probably written in 
Hebrew or, in the case of the second, in Aramaic; Marshall (in 
Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, I, p. 253) has given good ground 
for the latter contention.” Again, he says concerning the original 
language of the last part: “The original language of the whole 
of 4:4 to 5:9 is recognized by most scholars as having been Greek 
from the beginning.” (Op. cit., p. 506.) 

Assuming that the third part was originally written in Greek, 
the date of the original and the translation of the first and of the 
second part is a matter of much dispute. Some date it as early 
as 100 B.C. and some as late as 150 A. D. 

On the question of the date of the Book of Baruch, Kautzsch 
(op. cit., p. 215) has this to say: “Die Frage nach der Entstehungs- 
zeit ist natuerlich nach’ den kritischen Ergebnissen, die oben 
mitgeteilt wurden, eine komplizierte. Wir haben die Zeit der 
Herstellung des ganzen Buches von der Zeit der Entstehung der 
einzelnen Stuecke zu trennen. Die letzteren koennen lange vor- 
handen gewesen sein, ehe sie zu der Einheit als Buch Baruch 
verbunden wurden. Fuer das Bussgebet 1:16 ff. wuerde nun Dan. 
9:4 ff. eine Linie angeben, ueber die wir bei der zeitlichen An- 
setzung desselben nicht hinaufgehen duerfen, und da es nicht 
unwahrscheinlich ist, dass auch das Gebet in Dan.9 erst nach- 
traeglich eingefuegt ist [?], so laege es durchaus nicht fern, 
zu schliesen, dass dann die Entstehung des Bussgebets in Baruch 
1—3 noch tiefer hinab anzusetzen sei. Jedenfalls wuerde aber die 
Makkabaeerzeit nach oben die Grenze sein. Die Mehrzahl der 
Forscher bleibt auch bei dieser Zeit stehen (vgl. z. B. Fritzsche). 
Aber da nun alle Teile unsers Buches die Zerstoerung Jerusalems 
und die Wegfuehrung des Volkes voraussetzen, so hat man neuer- 
dings gesagt, das zwinge dazu, an eine Herstellung des Buches nach 
der Zerstoerung Jerusalems durch Titus im Jahre 70 n. Chr. zu 
denken, denn auf einen andern Zeitpunkt der juedischen Geschichte 
seit der Makkabaeerzeit passe die Voraussetzung durchaus nicht- 
mehr; vgl. Hitzig (Zeitschrift fuer wissenschaftliche Theologie, 
1860, S. 262 ff.), besonders Kneucker (a. a. O.), Schuerer u. a. Indes, 
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dies wuerde zunaechst doch nur auf die Vereinigung der verschie- 
denen Stuecke zu dem Buch und hoechstens auch noch auf das 
Bussgebet Anwendung finden. Die Lieder koennten ihrer hebraei- 
schen Grundlage nach ganz gut sehr viel aelter sein. Allerdings 
scheint in dem letzten 5:5 ff. von dem Ps. Sal. 11:3 ff. abhaengig zu 
sein (vgl. z. B. Schuerer a. a. O., S. 274; Cornill, S. 274). Jeden- 
falls finden sich hier auffaellige Beruehrungen im einzelnen. Aber 
uns macht das letzte Lied des Baruchbuchs seinem ganzen Cha- 
rakter nach eher noch den Eindruck, als sei es die originale Vor- 
lage fuer den Salomopsalm. Indes, jedenfalls laesst sich darueber 
nur subjektiv urteilen.” 

Harwell (op. cit., p.66) says: “The date of the original com- 
position would propably be not later than 100B.C., and it is 
altogether reasonable to suppose that the poems were composed 
before the Maccabean age.” 

After a thorough investigation both Oesterley and Charles fix 
the date of the first part at 74—75 A.D. Says Oesterley (op. cit., 
p. 500): “The period to which reference is intended in the book, 
namely, the war with Rome, being A.D. 66—70, the fifth year 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, mentioned in 1:2, will give 
us the precise date of this portion of our book, viz., A. D. 74—75.” 
Cf. Charles, op. cit., p. 574 f. 

As to the date of the second part Oesterley (op. cit., p. 504) 
says: “This section (3:9 to 4:4), therefore, may quite possibly 
have been written under these conditions at the commencement 
of the second century A.D. or even later, though it must have 
been written not later than about A.D. 150 or thereabouts, as the 
book is quoted by Athenagoras and Irenaeus. (According to 
Cornill, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 274).” 

Charles has this remark concerning the second part of the 
book: “The document B was equally appropriate to the years 
which followed the catastrophe of A.D. 70.” (Op. cit., p.575.) 

In reference to the date of the third part (5:4 to 5:9) Oesterley 
says (Op. cit., p.506): “The indications in the Baruch passage, 
however, point to a much later date, and we see no reason to 
regard the date of this piece as different from that of section 
3:9 to 4:4, the background of each is a peaceful present and a calm 
future; the beginning of the second century A. D. may be assigned 
as approximately the date of this section, too.” 

Charles (op. cit., p.574), however, comes to this conclusion: 
“Perhaps A. D. 78 might be a not improbable date. But it might 
well have originated later still.” 

As to the time of the translation of the first two parts, which 
as all agree, were originally written in a Semitic language, Charles 
(op. cit., p.576) says: “The Greek translation of the Hebrew 
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original of A and B was probably made at the close of the first 
century or soon after the beginning of the second.” For the 
purpose of this discussion the dates of Charles are accepted. 
Although the authorities used in this study do not come to any 
definite conclusion as to the place of composition or translation of 
this book, the author or compiler himself says in the very first 
verse that he wrote this book in Babylon (év Bafvi@w). While 
Oesterley (op. cit., p. 504) does not evaluate this statement, he does 
seem to think that this book originated in Babylon, for he says: 
“The writer is a student of the Law, and he writes on Wisdom and 
rejoices in the knowledge of things that are pleasing unto God 
and exhorts others to do the same. All these things lead one to 
suggest that the scene is one of those academies in Babylonia, such 
as that at Nehardea, which received a considerable influx of Jews 
from Palestine after the great calamity of 70 A.D.; in these they 
studied in peace and reared up students of the Law.” Cf. Charles, 


op. cit., p. 574 £. 
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THE EPISTLE OF JEREMIAH 

In Rahlfs’s edition of the Septuagint this letter of 72 verses, 
covering all of four pages, appears after Lamentations. According 
to this editor it appears in Codices A and B, for he appends the 
note: “Ep. Ier.:BA.” At the end of the letter this note appears: 
“Subscr. emotoAn tegemov B, tegemias xgomntns Bagovy denvor xa 
emotoAn A.” 

Oesterley (op. cit., p. 506 f.) thus describes this book, or letter: 
“In the Vulgate this epistle appears as the sixth chapter of Baruch; 
but in the Septuagint it is treated as a separate book and comes after 
Lamentations, with the inscription “Letter of Jeremy” and a title 
which runs: “Copy of a letter which Jeremiah sent to those who 
were about to be led captives by the king of the Babylonians, to 
give them a message, as it had been commanded him by God.” 

It has been thought by some that this letter was suggested by 
the letter referred to in Jer. 29:1; but this seems unlikely, because 
the contents of the letter here spoken of are given in verses 4 ff. of 
the same chapter. The letter before us is a not very skilfully 
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composed polemic against idolatry based to a large extent upon 
Jer. 10:1-16; Ps. 115:4-8, and Is. 49:9-19; it is also reminiscent of 
such passages as Wis. of Sol. 13:10-19; 15:13-17.” 

Kautzsch (op. cit., p.226) gives us this brief characterization 
of the book: “Diesen Brief soll Jeremia geschrieben haben, um die 
Judaeer, die im Begriffe waren, als Gefangene nach Babylonien zu 
ziehen, vor dem Abfall zu den Goetzen der Heiden zu warnen. 
Zu dem Ende wird in der manigfaltigsten Weise die Nichtigkeit der 
Goetzen, d.i, der hoelzernen, silbernen und goldenen Gottesbilder 
dargetan.” 

As to the original language of the letter, Charles, after a study 
of the internal evidence, concludes: “Altogether it would seem 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that our epistle is a free translation 
of a lost Hebrew original.” (Op. cit., p. 598.) 

Oesterley (op. cit., p.508) is however persuaded very much 
the other way, as he states: “The Epistle was, according to the 
opinion of most scholars, written in Greek; Ball, with much in- 
genuity and learning, seeks to show that it was written in Hebrew; 
but very ingenious as many of the instances are which he brings 
forward to show that the Greek is a translation of either the 
genuine Hebrew or, in other cases, of a corruption in the Hebrew 
text, they are by no means always convincing; and while it may 
be said that he has shown the possibility of its having been 


translated from Hebrew, it can hardly be said that he has 
demonstrated the probability of this. The Hebraisms it contains 


may well be no more than what are characteristic of Hellenistic 
Greek.” 


On the original language of this letter Kautzsch (op. cit., p. 226) 
expresses his conviction very briefly: “Es ist wohl kein Zweifel 
daran moeglich, dass dieser Brief von Hause aus griechisch abge- 
fasst ist.” In a critical note he speaks of those who insist upon 
a Hebrew original thus: “Nestle (Marginalien S. 42f.) verwundert 
sich darueber, dass sich die fuer ein hebraeisches Original ein- 
tretenden katholischen Theologen die Stuetze fuer ihre These haben 
entgehen lassen, die das Targum zu Jer. 10:11 bietet: ‘Dies ist die 
Abschrift des Briefes, den der Prophet Jeremia an den Ueberrest 
der Aeltesten der Exulantenschaft sandte, die in Babel waren.’ 
Aber die Uebereinstimmung des Targums mit Brief Jer.1:1 er- 
streckt sich eigentlich nur auf den Anfang, so dass eine Bekannt- 
schaft des Targumisten mit dem griechischen Brief Jeremias nicht 
zu erweisen ist. Weit eher duerfte die Vorlage des Targumisten 
in Jer. 29:1 zu finden sein.” 

Charles makes no definite statement as to the date of this 
epistle. Kautzsch (op. cit., p.226) simply says: “Man hat gemeint, 
es sei schon in 2 Makk. 2:1ff. auf ihn Bezug genommen; aber 
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sicher mit Unrecht. Die Abfassungszeit zu bestimmen, ist un- 
moeglich.” 

Oesterley (op. cit., p.508) has this to say: “The implication, 
therefore, is that this letter was written at a time when the Jews 
were in the enjoyment both of religious liberty and peaceful sur- 
roundings. Another implication is that this period of quiet had 
lasted some time; the danger of which the letter bears witness 
would have taken some time to develop. Then, further, there is 
no reference to the great calamity of A.D. 70, which affected the 
Dispersion Jews very deeply from a religious point of view and 
which would therefore have been referred to, one may presume, 
had the letter been written some time soon after this catastrophe. 
The possibility of its having been written some time before this 
must be allowed; Marshall holds, for example, that it was written 
during the first century B.C. (in Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 
II, p.579); and there is no strong argument against this; the 
present writer prefers to date it along with the two preceding 
sections of this book, though he fully realizes the force of 
Cheyne’s words that ‘it is hardly possible to fix the date exactly 
and unsafe even to say that the epistle was written before 
2 Maccabees, the supposed reference to it in 2 Mac.3:1ff. being 
disputed.’” (Note: Encycl. Bibl., II, 2395.) 

As to the place of composition of this epistle no authority 
makes any definite statements. Since the epistle purports to have 
been written to Babylon to warn the Exiles, why not assume that 
it was written somewhere in Palestine? 
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Outlines on the Wuerttemberg Gospel Selections 


Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 6:20-31 
The words of our text remind us very strongly of the Sermon 
on the Mount as it is briefly recorded by Matthew in chapter five. 
Christ may have spoken similar words on various occasions. Far 
more important it is for us to give due consideration to the im- 
portant truths which he utters. 





Outlines on the Wuerttemberg Gospel Selections 


Christ Proclaims Truths which Are in Direct Contrast 
to the Opinions of the World 


1. He pronounces those blessed whom the world despises 
2. He reproaches those whom the world praises 
3. He lays down rules which the world ridicules 


1 

V. 20a. Does, then, poverty put men into the kingdom of God? 
Christ is here not speaking of the absence of material wealth. He is 
addressing Himself to His disciples, who have found in Him forgive- 
ness of sins, life, and salvation. These He is instructing, how they 
are to be minded. Cp. also Matt.5:3: “poor in spirit,” always 
humble, fully aware of the fact that they have nothing that is of 
value in the sight of God; therefore meek and unassuming, Matt. 
11:29; Phil. 2:5-8. 

The world: “What fools these Christians are never to boast of 
their moral worth, of their accomplishments, etc.!” Christ: V. 20. 
You are now in possession of all the riches of God’s grace in Christ 
Jesus, and you are heirs of all the riches in the kingdom of heaven. 

V. 21: “that hunger.” See Matt. 5:6, “after righteousness.” To 
be sure, the Christians are continually hungering after the right- 
eousness that is in Christ Jesus, which alone makes them acceptable 
to God. But Christ is here speaking of the righteousness of life, 
piety in every form. 

The world: “What folly! Too honest, too strict, too narrow- 
minded; stand in their own way of progress and success; deprive 
themselves of every enjoyment.” Christ: V.2la. Satisfied with the 
assurance that God will give them grace to walk in the ways of the 
Lord, Is. 40:29, 31; that God is pleased, Col. 1:10 ff. 

V.21b. “Weep now.” Weep over their sins; that they are not 
making the desired progress in sanctification. Weep also over the 
sins of others and over their neglect of seeking salvation in Christ 
Jesus. 

The world: “What senselessness! Only making life miserable 
for themselves; grieving over trifles. And why worry about us? 
We can well take care of ourselves. Christ: V.21b: “Blessed... 
laugh,” rejoice over the fact that God will in His grace cover their 
shortcomings with the garment of Christ’s righteousness, that God 
will yet win many unbelievers for Christ and salvation. On the last 
Great Day and forever thereafter, Ps. 126. 

Vv. 22, 23. That is the lot of the conscientious Christian. 

The world: “Serves them right. They have brought it all down 
upon themselves. Think they are better than others; must always 

‘be telling us that we are lost sinners and can find salvation alone in 
Christ. And look at their lives! They are not perfect either — 
hypocrites. 
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Christ: V.23a. Why? “In like manner did their fathers unto 
the prophets.” Cp. Acts 5:41; 16:25. You are in good company, 
especially because you are enduring “for the Son of Man’s sake.” 
John 15:18-21; 1 Pet.4:12,13. “Your reward is great in heaven,” 
not of merit but of grace. 

2 

V. 24a. Wealth does not of itself bring man to destruction. 
Abraham, Job. But: 1 Tim. 6:9,10; Luke 18:23. However, Christ 
is here speaking of such as consider themselves beyond reproach, 
are quite satisfied with themselves and hold that God, too, has every 
reason to be satisfied with them. Luke 18:11,12; Matt. 19:20; be- 
lieve that, if all men would be as good as they are, all would be 
well. Their conscience seldom troubles them. If it does, they 
silence its voice. 

The world usually praises such as being a credit to any com- 
munity. Even in funeral sermons their merits and achievements 
are lauded to the skies. 

Christ says: V.24b. They have provided their own consolation 
in thinking that God in His love will overlook their insignificant 
frailties. This self-made consolation will not always, even in this 
life, render the desired service; but on the last Great Day it will 
fail them utterly. Their garment of self-righteousness will be torn 
from them, and they will stand before God in all the nakedness of 
their sin. 

V. 25. “Woe unto you that are full!” Who are they? People 
who seek their sole satisfaction in the things of this life. They have 
their bank account, their stocks and bonds and other safe and pro- 
ductive investments. What need they more? — Those who have but 
little are content with that little. They enjoy the satisfaction of 
having a pair of strong arms, enjoying good health, having an alert 
and sagacious mind. If matters take a turn for the worse, they can 
still take care of themselves. 

The world usually considers them wise and happy people, 
thinking, even saying: These people know how to enjoy life and how 
to get the most out of it. 

Christ says: “Woe! ... Yeshall hunger.” Already in this life 
their hunger for more is never appeased. The more they have, the 
more they want. And what if reverses set in? What happened 
during the depression? Desiring to be good losers, some gritted 
their teeth and took it; others were determined to start all over 
again. In others the hunger for what was lost was so great that 
they considered suicide the only recourse. When in death and on 
Judgment Day all their idols topple and fall, then what? Hunger 
and thirst forever. 

V.25b. “Laugh now.” Spicy jokes, ribald song, merry cup, 

44 
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obscene movie, foul roadhouse: this the world considers a real life. 
Why not get your fling while it lasts? Why not eat, drink, and be 
merry? 

The Lord says: “Woe! ... Ye shall mourn and weep.” Often 
enough in this life, over much-needed money foolishly spent, im- 
paired health, wrecked reputation, etc. But what after this life? 
Weeping and gnashing of teeth forever. 

V. 26. Now the Lord turns to His disciples with the warning not 
to yield to the temptation of approving of the world’s iniquitous life 
either by silence or by participation in the hope of gaining the 
acclaim of the world. False prophets. 


3 

Vv. 27-31. Christ instructs His Christians how they are to 
exercise their love toward their fellow-man, Rom. 13:10; even their 
enemy, vv. 28, 29; Rom. 12:20.— A Christian’s love should induce 
him rather to suffer wrong than to do wrong. To smite back, v. 29a, 
would hardly be in accord with love. — Conditions may arise which 
will cause a Christian’s love to go to the extent of vv. 29b, 30. That 
does not mean that he should never insist on his rights. These words 
are addressed to the Christian as Christian. As a citizen he may 
even be under obligation to protect himself and his property out of 
consideration for others who also have a claim upon his love. As 
a Christian he should let his love have no limit. In general the 
Christian’s love should be guided by v. 31. 

Let us always remember that we are Christians and that we are 
not to be guided by the opinions, views, and philosophies of the 
world but by the instruction of our Lord. R. NEITZEL 





Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Matt. 13:44-50 

The instruction which Jesus offers in this text is of utmost 
importance just now, for right now we meet with much harmful 
misunderstanding of the word “church.” True, the word may be 
used in a number of different meanings. I need not enter upon each 
of these just now. It is essential, however, that we understand the 
word as we use it daily in the confession of our Creed when we 
say: “I believe in the holy Christian Church.” 

To enlighten us on this subject, Jesus spoke the three parables 
of our text. 

Jesus’ Instruction Concerning His Church 
1 

He tells us who the members of this Church are. 

a) In our text Jesus does not use the word “church,” but He 
speaks of the “kingdom of heaven.” That is just another name for 
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Church. The true Christian Church is a kingdom. It has one 
Master, Ruler, King, who is in truth the King of kings and the Lord 
of lords, Matt. 23:8, 10; John 13:13. When Pontius Pilate asked Him, 
“Art Thou a King, then?” Jesus confessed, “Thou sayest that I am 
a King,” John 18:37. Jesus is the only Person who actually in every 
sense deserves the name of Leader, Captain, King, Lord. Many 
other kings and lords were and are mere figureheads. While they 
parade as lords or monarchs, there is an entirely different power 
behind the throne. But Jesus is a King who is actually the King. 
He has a name that is above every name. He takes advice from 
no one. With Him there is no power behind the throne. He Himself 
is Lord of lords and King of kings in the full meaning of the term. 

b) This King has gained subjects for Himself, not by force of 
arms, not by warfare, conquest, and cruel subjugation of others; 
no, He has won these subjects by bestowing upon them the most 
costly treasure which any man may gain or possess. Here in our 
text it is called a treasure hid in a field for which a man sells all 
that he has in order to buy it. Again He calls it a pearl of great 
price, for which the man gives all that he has. What is this treasure? 
It is peace with God, purchased not with gold or silver but with the 
holy, precious blood of the Lamb of God, Jesus Christ. This trea- 
sure of forgiveness of sin, peace with God, and heaven is found in 
the Word of God. They who find it there and accept it by faith, 
rejoice over its possession and allow nothing to wrest this pearl of 
great price from them; they are members in the kingdom of heaven. 
They are the people who compose the holy Christian Church. 
Gal. 3: 26. 

Are you one of these? 


Having pointed out who are actually members of His Church, 
Jesus adds a warning against counterfeits. He does this by telling 
the parable of the net which gathered of every kind, good and bad 
fish. By this parable Jesus wishes to teach us that the members of 
this kingdom, as long as they are in this world, are externally min- 
gling with many persons who have not this treasure of which He has 
just spoken. Outwardly these people also claim to have accepted 
the pearl of great price. They are like one who has stolen a diploma. 
He pretends to be a graduate, to have a degree, perhaps a doctor of 
medicine, but in reality he is not one. And so there are people who 
claim to be Christians, — they may externally belong to a congrega- 
tion, they may be baptized, they may attend Holy Communion, — 
but in reality there is in their heart no true faith, they do not possess 
the pearl of great price. Thus, in the first congregation at Jeru- 
salem there were thieves and liars, Ananias and Sapphira. In the 
congregation at Corinth there were people who were actually worse 
than unbelievers. Even in the intimate circle of Christ’s twelve 
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apostles there was one who was a thief and a hypocrite. Yea, in the 
apostolic times there were men who pretended to be Christian 
ministers and who taught for filthy lucre’s sake. So it has been 
at all times, so it is today. 

Is that not cause for each of us to examine himself? — And 
again, let us not be offended when some one whom we believed to 
be a true Christian is exposed as a hypocrite, sham, a make-believe. 
Let us also beware of underestimating the priceless value of the 
blessings which Jesus bestows in His Church because we notice 
that there are hypocrites, counterfeits, in the Church. These bad 
fish in the net of the Church are no more a part of it than the mud 
upon the fender is a part of the automobile. The true Christians 
are nevertheless highly honored, rich, and blessed. 


3 

In order to comfort the true members who suffer and are mis- 
judged because of these hypocrites, Jesus in our text foretells the 
glorification of the Church, vv. 49, 50. 

a) Here on this earth the Church does not display its true 
glory. It is, in appearance at least, defiled by the hypocrites who 
mingle with its true members. These sham Christians may even 
hold high offices in the Church, as many of the Popes were at the 
very head of Christendom, whereas sincere, earnest Christians may 
be despised, suffer persecution, may even be condemned as heretics 
and, like John Huss and other martyrs, be laughed to scorn and 
burned at the stake. This condition has offended many persons. 
Many have condemned the entire Church because of these condi- 
tions. But there is no excuse for such condemnation. The Lord 
has foretold that there will be false prophets who will be highly 
honored by their adherents; there will even be false Christians; 
even Satan himself will transform himself into an angel of light. 
It is foolish to expect to see a Church of perfect saints. There will 
be tares in the wheat-field, there will be pretenders in the visible 
Church. 

Therefore it is important that we be upon our guard. “Believe 
not every spirit” and pray more earnestly to God to be delivered 
from these false brethren. 

b) That prayer will certainly be heard; for here in our text 
Jesus calls attention to the fact that the wicked will be cast out. 
Just as the bad fish which were also in the net will be cast into the 
sea, so on the Day of Judgment the wicked will be separated from 
the just, Matt. 25:46; 7:21. In that day the Church will be glorified. 
Christ Himself will publicly testify to the faith, the godliness, the 
love, and the good works of His faithful Christians, Matt. 25:33-40; 
19: 28, 29; 1 Thess. 4:14-17; Rev. 7: 9-17. 

Conclusion: Matt. 16:26. Hymn 550. Martin S. SomMER 
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Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity 
Luke 12:13-21 


The standard Gospel for this Sunday contains a solemn warning 
against worshiping God and Mammon at the same time and against 
sinful and foolish worrying. In a similar manner our text warns 
against the danger of overstressing the need of temporal possessions 
and neglecting the service of the true God. 


The Folly of Laying Up Treasures for Ourselves and Being 
Not Rich toward God 


1. In being not rich toward God, one is miserably poor 
2. Laying up treasures only for oneself, one will lose all one has 


1 

V.15b. One’s life, life in the truest and fullest sense, consists 
not in the abundance accruing to him from the things at hand for 
him, from his earthly possessions. No; life in the highest and noblest 
sense is possible only to one who is rich in God. Possessing God as 
He has revealed Himself in Holy Scriture, what infinite riches are 
ours, though we be as poor as Lazarus, Luke 16: 20, 21, or that widow 
giving her last mites, Luke 21:2! Having God, we have the re- 
demption He has prepared for us by the blood of His own Son. We 
have forgiveness of all our sins and justification from all our 
iniquities, we have a good conscience, hope of eternal life, and com- 
fort in all trials. Cp. Ps. 36:5-9. Life with God is rich, noble, happy, 
glorious, no matter what the outer circumstances may be. Life 
without God is poverty and unhappiness, even though we may call 
the millions of a Rockefeller our own. 

That is the lesson taught in the parable of our text, vv. 16-21. 
This man was rich in earthly possessions, yet poor in the real values 
of life. All his thoughts revolved round about his own miserable 
self. He did not see God, the Creator of the ground that brought 
forth, the Giver of the plentiful harvest, v.16. What folly to forget 
the Creator for the creature! Neither did this man think of his 
fellow-men, thousands of whom could have been fed with the fruits 
for which he had no room, v.17. He thought only of hoarding them 
for his own enjoyment. “I” and “my” and his own soul was all 
that he spoke and thought of, vv. 17-19. How selfish and foolish to 
use only for ourselves the gifts that God has given us in order that 
we might help our neighbor. 

It seems that the rich man pandered only to his physical needs. 
Even if he had paid attention to the cultivation of his mind, yet 
being not rich in God, that inexhaustible treasure-house of joy and 
happiness was to him the great Unknown and Undesirable, even 
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though he may have prayed and attended public worship. He was 
truly feeding on ashes. How foolish a man! 

This rich man lived only for this life and was perfectly satisfied 
that he had laid up “much goods for many years,” v.19. Eternity 
and his fate in the world to come did not trouble him, though ex- 
perience should have told him that he could not live on forever. His 
possessions had taken hold of him so completely that he neglected 
the worship of his God, the helpful service of his fellow-men, and 
the temporal and eternal welfare of his immortal soul. Truly, 
a fool. 

Let us not forget that this parable is spoken in warning not only 
to that brother, “him,” vv. 13,14, but to “them,” v.15, to all the 
multitude of people and to Christ’s disciples first of all, v.1. We are 
also disciples of Jesus, and we also need this lesson. True enjoy- 
ment of life, true happiness and contentment, cannot have its source 
in the things of this world or earthly possessions, be they few or 
be they many. True joy of life comes only to him who is rich in 
God. Having the Triune God as your Father, Redeemer, and Com- 
forter, your life will through faith be changed into a rich life, serving 
not only your own puny self but the great God of heaven and earth 
and your fellow-men round about you. We have many oppor- 
tunities as parents, children, neighbors, citizens, as missionaries, etc. 
Surely, being rich in God, our whole life is enriched, becoming a joy 
to ourselves and a blessing to untold thousands. Let us not com- 
mit the folly of placing our earthly possessions above the riches 
toward God. 

2 

V.13. Jesus’ sermon, vv. 1-7, was lost to that man. Though 
standing among the listeners, his heart was filled with thoughts of 
business and money. Application: Luke 8:14. 

He lost his love to, and the affection of, his brother. How many 
families, friends, neighbors, have become estranged and bitter 
enemies because of a few dollars of inherited money, a line fence, 
etc.! A self-seeking man loses the esteem of all respectable people. 

He lost his Savior. He did not understand why Jesus came into 
the world, v. 14; for he sought money, not salvation. How much of 
the comfort and contentment that could be ours in this life do we 
lose because of selfishness and love of money! Besides, we are 
constantly in danger of losing our Savior. 

The rich man, v.20, died. Riches cannot keep death away. 
Where are the nabobs of one hundred years ago? Where will we 
be one hundred years hence? 

In death the rich man lost his riches. Shrouds have no pockets. 
“Whose shall those things be?” V. 20. Certainly not ours, 1 Tim. 6:7. 

He lost his soul, which God required of him, v. 20, and which 
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because of his selfishness was lost eternally. What had he left? 
A body that might have become like unto Christ’s glorified body, 
Phil. 3:21, but was now doomed to everlasting torment; a soul that 
might have entered Paradise, but now was in hell. 

“Thou fool!” says God. Lord, keep us from remaining or be- 
coming such fools. Let us heed Thy warning and counsel, Rev. 3: 
17,18. Implant in us the firm resolution: Phil. 3:7-11. To this end 
teach us to pray: Eph. 1:11 f. Tu. LAETSCH 





Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity 
John 15:1-11 

Two gigantic forces are opposing each other in the world to- 
day, each trying to defeat and subjugate the other. Much depends 
on the outcome of the struggle. One nation after another has had 
to come to a decision on which side to stand. — Two great forces 
oppose each other in the field of religion: the belief that Christ, the 
Crucified, is the center of all religion, and the belief that man may 
come to God without a crucified Savior. Much depends on the out- 
come of the struggle. And every person must take his stand on 

the one side or the other. I wish to counsel you: 


Abide with Jesus 
1. Because you will bring much fruit 
2. Because you will have comfort in distress 
3. Because your prayers will be answered 
4, Because you will see the joy of heaven 


1 

Jesus employs a vine and its branches as a picture of the rela- 
tionship between Himself and His disciples, vv. 1-5. The branches 
that grow on the vine and remain attached to it bear fruit; the 
branches that fall away from the vine bear no fruit. Those who 
abide with Christ in faith bring fruit; those who separate them- 
selves from Jesus bring none. What is meant by “bring fruit”? 
Gal. 5:22: all the Christian virtues, a good life, good deeds. These 
virtues are found with those who abide with Christ in faith, and 
only with those. The Law and conscience and the fear of punish- 
ment and the hope of reward may impel some people to lead an 
outwardly good life; but only love to the Savior who died on the 
cross for our sins will cause a person to lead a life to please God, 
2 Cor. 5:15; Luke 1:74,75. And since every Christian desires in 
his heart to lead such a life, Rom. 7:22, we should abide in faith 
with Christ. 
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2 


There is much sorrow in this life. I see faces here that have 
been bathed in tears. There is many a Christian here who has 
a heavy cross to bear. And our heart cries out for an explanation, 
Why must I be so afflicted? I have served God, I have heeded His 
Word. Why does He trouble me so? If we do not find an explana- 
tion, we shall despair. But here it is: v.2b. The husbandman cuts 
the plant and causes it to bleed, not to harm or destroy it but to 
improve it. God sends us affliction and makes our heart bleed in 
order to make us better Christians, that we may have stronger faith 
and bring more fruit. So we must not be offended when God sends 
us affliction. It is all for our good, Job 23:10; Heb.12:11. There 
are some Christians today who lead an exemplary life and serve God 
and the Church; their affliction made them “bring more fruit.” 
Those who abide in Christ have this wonderful explanation of life’s 
burdens and sorrows. Therein they find true comfort. 


3 

If we abide with Christ, our prayers will be heard. Christians 
pray often and fervently. They ask God for many things for their 
body and soul. In these times Christians are praying as they per- 
haps never did before. Fathers and mothers are praying for their 
sons in camp; citizens are praying for our Government and for 
peace; we are pleading with God for His grace and protection. But 
what reason have we to believe that these words of prayer reach the 
ear of God? If we abide in Christ, we know: v.7. The prayers of 
Christians are pleasing to God. Christ has promised the fulfilment 
of prayers to His believers, John 16:23. A man may write many 
checks, but they are only good if he has a bank deposit; Christ’s 
promise is the deposit that makes our prayers good. If we abide in 
Christ, our prayers will be heard. 


4 


We hope to go to heaven when we die. We believe what the 
Bible says about heaven, and we desire to be there in eternity, 
Phil. 1:23. But what assurance do we have that we really shall go 
to heaven? Some will be lost forever, v.6. We shudder at their 
fate, Matt. 22:13; 25:46. But those who abide with Christ will see 
the joy of eternal life, v.11; John 12:26; 17:24. 

Say it with me: I shall abide in faith with Christ. Hymn 97:1, 5. 


FREDERIC NIEDNER 
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Union Funerals 

[In 1881 the English District of the Ev. Luth. Joint Synod of Ohio and 
Other States discussed union funerals. The account of the paper submitted on 
that topic is so good that we reprint it here from the synodical report.] 

Brother Simon, having been appointed at Lima to prepare an essay 
on union funerals, presented such an essay for discussion. 

The essayist explained what we mean by union funerals, namely, 
such as take place when pastors of religious organizations not belonging 
to the same faith or communion unite in burying the dead with the 
religious rites and ceremonies. It is also a union funeral when a min- 
ister of the Gospel unites with a secret order in attending to the rites 
connected with the burial of the dead. 

It was earnestly urged that this is not a mere matter of preference, 
but of principle, with the Lutheran Church. We don’t oppose such 
union funerals from bigotry and under the influence of party spirit, 
but because we are constrained to do so by the plain statements of God’s 
Word, which enjoins it upon us as a duty that we be of the same mind 
and of the same judgment and that there be no divisions among us. 

It is sometimes claimed that we can afford to waive our principles 
on a funeral occasion. But whence is the proof for such a claim? It is 
certainly not found in the Bible; for when it is said that we are to 
mark them which cause divisions and offenses among us, contrary to 
the doctrine which we have learned, and to avoid them (Rom. 16:17), 
there is no exception made for the purpose of favoring union funerals 
or unionism of any kind. We must bear in mind that what is in itself 
wrong can never be right. If it, then, be wrong to have fellowship in 
religious matters with persons who have erred from the faith at any 
time, it is wrong at all times, funeral occasions not excepted, inasmuch 
as God Himself has made no such exception. 

When, however, we oppose union funerals we do not sit in judgment 
on any person, but upon principles which are false because they are 
contrary to God’s Word. We do not say that all persons belonging to 
other churches or communions are not Christians. On the contrary, we 
admit that there are Christians in all churches in which the fundamental 
doctrines of salvation are not confessedly rejected. But this admission 
does not excuse us from. holding fast to every principle involved in God’s 
Word and from continuing in every word of our blessed Lord and Master. 
If a bridge and a rope were both to span the same dangerous stream, 
there might be some found who would walk the rope safely and get 
across, either because they knew nothing of the bridge or did not fully 
appreciate the dangers connected with walking the rope. But would it 
not be foolhardy and a tempting of God for persons who are aware 
of the existence of the bridge and of the dangers of the other mode of 
passage still to prefer the rope to the bridge? It certainly would. Now 
whilst we admit that there are persons in other churches who still be- 
lieve enough of saving truth to be saved, we justly claim that we would 
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be tempting God and despising His Word if we were willing to drop 
the differences between us and those persons on the ground of the ad- 
mission we have made of the possibility of their being children of God. 
Of him to whom much is given much will be required. Our Church has 
received much; therefore much is required of her also in the way of 
consistency with the principles she finds laid down in God’s Word. 

Moreover, it is inconsistent with the principles of unionists them- 
selves to have union funerals; for they claim that they have a divine 
right to be the overseers of their respective flocks, whilst they admit 
that the Holy Ghost has not made them overseers of anybody else’s flock. 
But in union funerals Pastor A. does a work to which God has called 
Pastor B. and which A. therefore has no divine right to perform. 

The first point in the essay proper is this: Union funerals are a public 
recognition of the different faiths represented. This is a glaring incon- 
sistency and a sin against the plain commandments of God. We can 
take part in such funerals only by agreeing to disagree, which involves, 
for the time being, a denial of the truth and therefore a denial of Christ. 

No doubt one reason why such union funerals are so prevalent is 
that death calls forth such tender sympathies. Another reason is that 
persons of different denominations are united in marriage. But whilst 
we have all respect for the sympathies connected with the death of 
friends and relatives, and whilst we appreciate the difficulties which are 
involved in the intermarriage of persons of different denominations, we 
still cannot, on account of human sympathies and difficulties, sacrifice 
principles founded on the unerring truths of God’s Word. 

Why did the Protestant sects separate from the Lutheran Church? 
Did they do it for the purpose of teaching doctrines which we and they 
hold in common? By no means. The sects separated from our Church 
for the very purpose of teaching doctrines confessedly distinct from ours. 
The doctrines which have driven us away from Rome keep us away 
from Rome today and on all occasions so far as fellowship with it in 
religious matters is concerned. The sects, however, do not say: “So the 
Word teaches; so God wants us to believe,” but: “So we think; such is 
our opinion.” But we ask: “What does God’s Word teach?” and having 
found the proper answer, we hold fast to it at every hazard, at all times, 
and on all occasions. It is on this principle that we act over against 
union funerals. We hold and firmly believe that God’s Word requires 
us to refrain from uniting with sectarians or secretists in performing the 
- funeral rites of those who have departed this life; and for this reason 
we refrain from so doing. It is not likely either that a man who is 
a minister in a sect and is accustomed to preach false doctrine will teach 
only the true doctrine on the occasion of a funeral. Moreover, if it is 
ever necessary to have the pure Word preached and to beware of false 
doctrine, it is necessary when the dead are to be buried, inasmuch as we 
then generally have such persons before us as attend church only on 
funeral occasions; and besides, the people are then more susceptible to 
the truth than they are under other circumstances. 

Furthermore, it is always wrong to deny Christ. But to deny any 
part of Christ’s words is to deny Christ Himself. Now, at a union 
funeral Christ’s words are denied, if not in whole, yet in part; and 
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therefore Christ Himself is denied, and hence a great and exceedingly 
dangerous sin is committed. 

If, now, we cannot engage in union funerals with a sectarian min- 
ister, how is it possible for us to engage in such funerals with the chaplain 
of a secret order in which Christ is professedly denied? We certainly 
cannot do this unless we are willing to deny our blessed Lord. 

The result of refusing to practice unionism has been the growth of 
those who so refused. 

True church unity is unity in faith, in principle, and in confession. 
As union funerals are engaged in on the basis of a denial of a part of 
the faith of God’s Word, it follows that such funerals are radically op- 
posed to true church unity. 

Quotations from the Church Fathers: 

Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, who was cast into a den of wild beasts 
and torn in pieces because he would not deny his Lord (115 A. D.), writes 
in his Epistle to the Philadelphians, in the sixth chapter: “If any one 
will follow him who has separated himself from the truth, he cannot 
inherit eternal life; and whoever will not separate himself from the 
lying preachers, will be cast into hell.” 

Chrysostom, of the fourth century, who because of his faith was 
banished from his country, declares in his forty-sixth sermon on Mat- 
thew: “Not he separates himself from the Church who does this ex- 
ternally, but he who in spirit leaves the foundation of churchly truth. 
We are indeed separating ourselves from those (Arians who denied the 
doctrine of the Trinity) according to the body, but they are separating 
themselves by their doctrine.” 

Ambrose, of the same century, Bishop of Milan, a man noted for his 
affability and gentleness, says in his Commentary on Luke 6: “We must 
separate ourselves from a church that denies the faith.” 

In harmony with these Fathers is the very first confession of the 
Lutheran Church. We refer to the Unaltered Augsburg Confession. In 
this noble symbol, which caused the powers of Europe to tremble, we 
find in each article first a statement of the true doctrine and then, when 
such was necessary, a clause condemning those of the contrary opinion. 
In the first article, for example, the true doctrine of God is first stated, 
after which are condemned all heresies which have sprung up against 
this article, as the Manicheans, Valentinians, Arians, Eunomians, Moham- 
medans, and all such like. In the second article the doctrine of original 
sin is first stated and then are condemned “the Pelagians and others 
who deny that this original fault is sin.” In the fifth article the Ana- 
baptists and others are condemned, who “imagine that the Holy Spirit 
is given to men without the outward Word.” The Methodists, the Re- 
formed, and the Baptists of our day would fall under the same con- 
demnation. In the ninth article are condemned the Arabaptists, and 
with them all “who reject the baptism of children and aflirm that chil- 
dren are saved without Baptism.” In the tenth article the true doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper is given and then added: “And they disapprove 
of those that teach otherwise.” Now, it is known that all the Protestant 
churches outside of the Lutheran do teach otherwise. They are accord- 
ingly disapproved, or condemned. 
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And this confession we have made our confession and, by doing so, 
have approved what it approves and condemned what it condemns. 
And we shall now, in order to please men and to conform ourselves to 
the spirit of our age, become unfaithful to this confession and, by holding 
fellowship with errorists, approve what our forefathers condemned? 
Hear also what we confess in the last of our confessions, the Formula of 
Concord, p. 727: “From this our declaration, friends, foes, and all can 
clearly perceive that it is not our purpose for the sake of temporal peace, 
tranquillity, and union to make any concession that might prove detri- 
mental to the eternal, immutable truth of God (which indeed does not 
lie within our power to do), nor would that peace and union which is 
adverse to the truth and tends to a suppression of it have any per- 
manence; much less are we disposed to commend or to connive at any 
corruption of the pure doctrine or at manifest and condemned errors. 
But that union we love and delight in and cordially and earnestly de- 
sire on our part, according to our utmost abilities, to promote by which 
the honor of God is not violated, the divine truth of the holy Gospel not 
in any point impaired, the least error not countenanced, but by which 
poor sinners are brought to true and genuine repentance, strengthened 
by faith, confirmed in new obedience, and thus justified and eternally 
saved through the merit of Christ alone.” 

Luther was indeed decidedly opposed to every connivance at false 
doctrine, yet earnestly desired that the divisions in the Church might be 
healed. He writes in his letter to Bucer: “Believe me that I desire to 
put an end to this dissension, and if it would cost my life three times. 
For I have seen how necessary you are to us and what calamity this 
(division) has brought and is still bringing upon the Gospel, so that 
I am confident that the gates of hell, the entire Papacy, all of Turkey, 
the whole power of the flesh and all evil, could not do so great injury 
to the Gospel, if we were united. ... That I refuse to enter into this 
union you will accordingly not ascribe to my obstinacy; but if you 
will deal at all justly, you will ascribe it to my righteous conscience and 
the necessity of my faith. The Lord Jesus enlighten us and make us 
perfectly one. For this I pray; for this I lament; for this I sigh.” 

So decided was Luther in his mind that union with false teachers 
and the consequent recognition of false doctrine was sinful that, even 
at a time when a division in the evangelical party seemed detrimental to 
the Church, inasmuch as the Papacy had passed the death-sentence upon 
the Reformation and was now mustering together all her forces to put 
an end to the work of the Reformation, still Luther, bound in his con- 
science, refused to extend the right hand of fellowship to Zwingli at Mar- 
burg and declared to him: “You have not the same spirit that we have.” 

Hear Luther once more: “In the first place, to begin with this, that 
they write and make books and then admonish that unity, love, and 
peace should not be destroyed on this account; for (say they) it is an 
insignificant matter and a dispute about little things, on account of which 
Christian love should not be hindered, and abuse us because we: are so 
unbending and obstinate and thus cause division. My dear sirs, what 
shall we say? Our fate is that of the sheep which came to the water 
with the wolf. The wolf entered the stream above, the sheep below. 
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The wolf began to accuse the sheep of making the water cloudy for him. 
The sheep answered: How can I make the water cloudy for you? In 
short, the sheep had to bear the blame of making the water cloudy. 
So also these fanatics, who have kindled the fire, as they themselves 
loudly boast, and that it is a blessing, are now trying to put the blame of 
division upon us. 

“Who told Dr. Carlstadt to make a beginning? Who told Zwingli and 
Oecolampadius to write? Have they not done so of their own accord? 
We would gladly have preserved the peace and would still do so, but 
they would not; now are we to blame, and this must be right. But it 
does seem to me that, if these fanatics do not fear God, they ought to be 
ashamed of the people and not write such shameless lies. They say that 
the peace ought to be preserved, and are themselves constantiy disturbing 
it, as every one knows, and they delight also in seeing this evil spread. 
Again, they say it is a little matter, and yet there is nothing that they 
are so much concerned about as this very thing; no time is left for any- 
thing else. In this they become martyrs and saints; and whoever will 
not follow them in their fanaticism is no Christian, knows nothing of 
the Scriptures nor of the Spirit; so great and wonderful a thing it is 
to be able to say bread and wine; and this is at present the exclusive 
work of the Holy Spirit. It does seem as if the very devil were yet 
mocking us through them, saying: I will bring about every calamity 
and discord and will then wipe my mouth and say, I desire and seek 
love and peace, just as we find it written in the Psalm: ‘Which speak 
peace to their neighbors, but mischief is in their hearts,’ Ps. 28:3. Since, 
then, they are such profligate wretches, whose equals may not be found 
in all the world, I will here give them a Lutheran warning: Let such 
love and union be accursed in the depths of hell, inasmuch as such 
union does not only most wretchedly divide Christianity but, besides, 
in a Satanic manner mocks and ridicules her in her distress. I will 
not put the worst construction on their conduct and ascribe it to their 
malice, but rather that Satan has thus blinded them and that their con- 
science accuses them in this manner: We have indeed given great offense 
and kindled a fire, but we will now gloss and paint it over with words 
and endeavor to obtain forbearance by making it appear that the matter 
is of little importance. And if we should lose the cause, this would be 
in our favor, that we had lost nothing of importance and brought a little 
reproach upon ourselves, as it is said when singers make a mistake: 
That’s only a blunder. My dear sirs, no such love and peace for me. 
If I would murder a man’s wife and child and, besides, seek his life 
and then say to him: My dear friend, let us have peace; we will love 
each other; it is not of such great importance that we ought to fall 
out about it; what would the man answer? How very dear I should 
be to him! Such is the conduct of the fanatics; they destroy Christ, 
my Lord, for me, together with God the Father, in His words; they also 
destroy my mother, the Christian Church, together with my brethren, and 
are also seeking my life and then say: Let there be peace; let us love 
each other.” 

In connection with the discussion of Brother Simon’s paper he was 
requested by Synod to publish the same in the Standard. 
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The Church and the Word. — Under this heading Rev. G. H. Muede- 
king (ALC, Columbus, O.) offers, in the Journal of Theology (May, 1941), 
a keen analysis of the relation of the divine Word to the Church, and vice 
versa, in order to stress the fundamental differences on this point between 
Lutheranism, Catholicism (including Greek Catholicism), and Calvinism 
(including Quakerism). At a time when a world church union is being 
considered in wide circles, the article is of eminent importance. The 
author reaches the conclusion that reconciliation between the denomi- 
nated groups is impossible, unless they are ready to surrender their 
specific doctrines on the Word and the Church. If there is to be a union 
between Lutheranism and Calvinism, either Lutheranism must give up its 
principle that the Spirit is bound to the Word, or Calvinism must give 
up its principle that the divine election determines completely the 
destiny of men. Lutheranism cannot give up its doctrine, for then it, 
too, must give up its fundamental tenet of justification by faith, while 
Calvinism cannot give up its view, since in that case it must surrender 
its entire theology built on the majesty of God. Again, Lutheranism 
cannot unite with Greek Catholicism, since the Greeks insist that the 
very meaning of Scripture is ascertainable only from the traditions or 
ecumenical decisions of the Church, while Lutheranism regards Scripture 
' as the norma normans interpreting itself. For a similar reason Lu- 
theranism cannot unite with Roman Catholicism, since Romanism con- 
tends that “the interpretations of the meaning of Scripture is to be 
gained only from the historical insights of the historical Church” 
or from the decisions of the Pope, who, to speak in the phrase of the 
Smalcald Articles, “has all rights in the shrine of his heart.” 

As said before, it is necessary that these differentiae specificae be 
constantly stressed. While in agreement with the article as a whole, the 
undersigned failed to see the correctness of a number of statements. 
The writer, for example, says that “for the two Catholic groups the 
interpretations of the meaning of Scripture is to be gained only from 
the historical insights of the historic Church” (tradition) and then con- 
tinues: “Lutheranism does not transcend this position completely, for 
it, too, understands the Word which is a normative for the believer to 
be a viva vox (Luther: ‘The gospels are to be a living voice’).” Then 
he says: “But the Scriptures themselves also become the material faith 
of the believer for Luther when he makes the Holy Spirit to be bound 
to the Scriptures by God.” Evidently the writer has misunderstood 
Luther, who, when saying that the gospels are to be a living voice, 
merely wished to insist upon the public proclamation of the Word, and 
indeed of the same Word which Scripture teaches. To Lutheranism the 
Bible is in every way the norma normans, or to speak in the words of 
the author, in every way “the material faith of the believer.” The 
statement “But the Scriptures themselves also become the material faith 
‘of the believer for Luther” therefore weakens the point which the writer 
means to stress, namely, that Lutheranism knows of no other norm 
and of no other interpretation of this norm than Scripture itself. 
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Not clear is the statement that “Luther insisted that the universal 
priesthood guaranteed the possibility that the Spirit could speak to 
the Church directly through the Scriptures. And tradition was not 
needed.” Against the Romanists Luther insisted upon the perspicuity 
of Scripture, it being clearer even than the light of the sun, and this 
not only to the learned, but also to the simple and unlearned. “On earth 
no clearer book has been written than Holy Scripture, which in com- 
parison with all other books is like the sun compared with all other 
lights.” (St.L.Ed., V:334.) The universal priesthood of all believers, 
of course, was emphasized by Luther also in connection with his insistence 
upon Scripture as the only source and norm of faith. Just because of 
their high prerogative as spiritual priests, all believers are to read the 
Bible and judge from it between truth and error, rejecting in particular 
the new enthusiasm, which fought for recognition after papal enthusiasm 
had been revealed and overcome by the great Reformer. The reference 
to the universal priesthood at this point is therefore well in place, though 
in the argumentation we find an essential omission. J.T.M. 


Free Will and the Grace of God. —In the May issue of the Journal 
of Theology of the American Lutheran Conference Pastor E. J. Boerger 
(Fort Wayne, Ind.) of the American Lutheran Church discusses the 
interrelation between divine grace and human free will in a way that 
bears witness to the fruitfulness of the careful intersynodical study of 
these vital subjects. The writer closes his article with the words: “May 
God in mercy keep us in the channel of grace that we suffer spiritual 
shipwreck neither from the Scylla of synergism nor from the Charybdis 
of Calvinism!” Before this he had said of the human free will and 
divine grace: “The Law, charging natural man, the sinner, with utter 
corruption, proclaims that ‘free will’ can do absolutely nothing, and the 
Gospel publishes the sweet message that grace does everything. The 
sweet doctrine of salvation by grace alone is the very heart, soul, and 
center of the Gospel and the Christian religion. A grace that is in 
any way or part conditioned on human work and merit; a grace which 
needs even the most infinitesimal way or part of man’s endeavors and 
cooperation to accomplish its purpose, is not real grace; it has forfeited 
the very essence of grace and is a useless grace, because free will has 
no spiritual power whatever to accept or appropriate it. If salvation is 
by grace at all, it must be by grace alone (in no respect of man’s work 
or cooperation), otherwise grace is no more grace. The teaching (syner- 
gism) that a man’s salvation depends in any way on his self-determination 
subverts the whole Christian religion, denies Christ as the sole Founda- 
tion of our salvation and the only Savior of mankind, repudiates the 
Gospel, disavows the power of the blood and death of Christ and His 
redemption, and takes from God the glory that He alone saves us.” With 
equal vigor the writer champions the gratia universalis: “The curse of 
original sin is universal; thank God, the grace of God is universal too 
and extends over all men. Holy Scripture is most clear and emphatic 
in its declarations and promises of grace by which mercy, life, peace, and 
salvation are extended from God to all men, confirmed by the very 
oath of God Himself.” Just so our own Church has always taught the 
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sola gratia and the gratia universalis side by side, neither denying the 
one nor infringing the other. 

On the crux theologorum (Cur alii, alii non?) Pastor Boerger writes: 
“We learn from Scripture that the sole cause of a man’s salvation is 
the grace of God; also, that the sole cause of man’s perdition is his 
wickedness. But when we investigate the question why, since the grace 
of God is universal and equal in all, not all are saved or not all are 
lost, we find no answer that is fully clear and conclusive or comprehensive 
and satisfactory. Human reason cannot account for the difference in 
the outcomes. ... For a perfect solution we must wait for ‘the light 
of glory.’ The mystery, as the writer next says, lies, in a certain sense, 
in God, namely, “because He has not revealed all mysteries to man.” 
However, as he continues, there are mysteries in this doctrine of election 
also that are human and psychological, inasmuch as “some are not touched 
by the Law and reject and despise the offered grace of God, viz., wilful 
and malicious unbelief, while others, equally wicked by nature and in 
like condemnation, are nevertheless converted, brought to faith, justified, 
sanctified, and saved.” The paragraph closes with the thought: “This 
[the mystery just discussed] will ever be for us a mysfery and miracle 
of grace that leaves us humbly indebted to Christ and the Holy Spirit 
in loving gratitude of service and praise forever.” While the writer’s 
modus loquendi is not at variance with Scripture, it may perhaps be 
best, for the avoidance of confusion, to place the mystery neither in 
God nor in man but simply to say that the Cur alii prae aliis? involves 
a mystery for the simple reason that God has not given us the solution 
in His Word. Scripture clearly teaches that sinners like Peter are 
saved by grace alone and that sinners like Judas are lost through their 
own fault; but it does not explain to us why the one was brought 
back to faith, while the other ended his life in despair, though both 
were in eadam culpa and both were seriously offered by God the same 
saving grace. “When studying the cause why men are saved,” says the 
author, “we never get beyond sola gratia Dei; when studying the cause 
why men are lost, we never pass beyond sola culpa hominum.” The 
Journal is to be commended for offering so clear and Scriptural an article 
on this Christian fundamental. J.T. M. 


News from Ichang, China, and Manchuria.— From our synodical 
biweeklies the readers of this journal have learned that Ichang, one of 
the Missouri Synod mission-stations in China, is occupied by Japanese 
troops. Amid great difficulties our brother Missionary E.H.Thode has 
been faithfully working there till now. In the Christian Century (un- 
denominational) a correspondent writing from Edinburgh, Scotland, 
makes mention of Scottish mission-work in Ichang and then appends a 
little information on the work in Manchuria. To understand the item, 
one must bear in mind that it is written by a British subject. 

“Ichang, the important city on the Yangtze River, which is the 
center of the Church of Scotland mission in China, has for some time been 
in Japanese hands. The missionaries there are quite cut off from the 
outer world, but it is known that they still carry on their work with 
certain restrictions. Two of the schools, however, had been transferred 
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before the Japanese occupation to Western China and are carrying on 
there. From Ichang there is, of course, no opportunity for the mis- 
sionaries to go on furlough. The position in Manchuria, where the 
Church has a much larger mission, is uncertain. Unable to accept the 
Japanese demand that all schoolchildren must worship at a Shinto shrine, 
the missionaries have closed the educational work. Evangelistic and 
medical work still goes on, and the Manchurian Church is very much 
alive, but no one knows what the future holds. Should the Japanese 
go to war against us, the missionaries would probably be interned. 
If the Japanese extend the policy they have adopted in their own 
country,—the elimination of foreigners,—they will probably be sent 
out of the country.” A. 


National Days of Humiliation and Prayer.— The information given 
in the following paragraphs will be appreciated. It is taken from the 
Christian Statesman as reprinted in the Presbyterian. 

“Repeatedly the Continental Congress appointed days for national 
humiliation, fasting, and prayer, adopting resolutions, deeply religious, 
in connection therewith. : 

“Within seven years five such days were appointed: July 20, 1775; 
May 17, 1776; December 11, 1776; May 3, 1780, and April 1, 1782. 

“The resolution adopted in the call for May 17, 1776, contained the 
following: ‘that with united hearts we may confess our manifold sins 
and by a sincere repentance and amendment of life appease His righteous 
displeasure and through the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ obtain 
His forgiveness.’ 

“President John Adams, on recommendation of Congress, proclaimed 
two national fast-days: May 9, 1798, and August 2, 1799. In the first 
proclamation President Adams spoke of ‘the just judgments of God 
against prevalent iniquity as a loud call to repentance and reformation.’ 

“President Madison appointed the third Thursday of August, 1812, 
as a day for national humiliation and prayer; President Tyler, May 14, 
1841; President Taylor, the first Friday of August, 1849; President 
Buchanan, January 4, 1861. 

“President Lincoln, on recommendation of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, twice proclaimed a day of prayer and fasting: the first 
Thursday of September, 1861, and the 30th of April, 1863. This last 
proclamation is the most profoundly religious state document of our 
history. Shortly after the observance of this last fast-day the tide 
turned, and victory for the Union was assured. 

“President Wilson, in the period of the World War, appointed 
October 28, 1917, as a day for national prayer.” A. 


Northern Baptist Convention.—The Northern Baptists this year 
met in Wichita, Kans. In a resolution pertaining to the present war, 
totalitarianism was condemned, and sympathy with the democratic 
peoples now engaged in war was expressed. The President was com- 
mended for keeping our nation out of the war and for furnishing aid 
to the democracies. He was implored to “use every influence at his 
command to mediate a just and lasting peace among the nations.” One 
of the chief visiting speakers, to whose influence the above resolutions 
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are largely attributed, was Missionary E. Stanley Jones of India. Accord- 
ing to a report in the Christian Century (undenominational) the con- 
vention was marked by a conflict between Modernists and Funda- 
mentalists. The leader of the Fundamentalists is the Rev. Earl B. Pierce 
of Minneapolis. His “role as a traveling evangelist enables him to build 
organizational fences and keep them in repair.” Governor Harold Stassen 
of Minnesota was elected vice-president, while the president is Dr. W. A. 
Elliot of Ottawa, Kans. The convention “opposed the appointment of 
a successor to Mr. Taylor at the Vatican, attacked the growth of gambling 
and the use of liquor, especially in the Army camps, opposed block- 
booking of motion-pictures, defended the right of labor to organize, 
warned against the possible loss of labor’s gains in the National Defense 
effort, urged that governmental relief standards be adequate to main- 
tain families in health and decency, endorsed cooperations, and affirmed 
belief in ‘the equal rights of man regardless of race, creed, or political 
affiliation.” It can be seen from this summary that the social gospel 
was quite much in evidence. A. 


Meeting of Northern Presbyterians.— At the meeting of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States of America (Northern Pres- 
byterians), held in St.Louis in the latter part of May, about 850 com- 
missioners were in attendance. One of the most important events of 
the convention was the election of Dr. Herbert Booth Smith of Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles, Calif., as moderator. His chief 
opponent in the election was Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, president of Union 
Seminary. It is stated that there were two reasons why Dr. Coffin 
was defeated in spite of his prominence as a Presbyterian leader and 
author. In the first place, he is connected with Union Seminary, which 
is a liberal, modernistic school. In the second place, he is known to 
favor our aiding Great Britain in the present war as an active ally. 
Among other interesting resolutions was the one that called upon the 
Government to supply food and clothes for the conscientious objectors 
in the camps where they are confined. As to participation in the war, 
the Assembly voted “that much more is to be gained in meeting the 
needs of the world by America remaining free from participation in 
the present conflict.” A. 


The Convention of the Disciples.— The first week of May the 
Disciples of Christ held their annual convention in St.Louis. One of 
the chief addresses was delivered by E. Stanley Jones, a Methodist. This 
was in keeping with the tendency represented by the Disciples, who 
endeavor to destroy denominationalism. Another speaker of prominence 
was Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan. A million-dollar campaign was under- 
taken, chiefly in the interest of Christian missions. Perhaps the climax 
of convention activities is represented by the following resolution, which 
was passed by a vote of two to one and telegraphed to President Roose- 
velt: “The International Convention of Disciples of Christ respectfully 
and earnestly petitions the President of the United States to use the 
great powers of his office to keep this nation out of the war now raging 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. We make bold to present this petition 
in the view of the President’s repeated and solemn pledges assuring 
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the country that the armed forces of the United States would not become 
involved in the war. We note with anxious apprehension that the 
policy of aid to Britain has carried the nation to the brink of belligerent 
participation and that the country and the President now face a crucial 
and irrevocable decision, which will profoundly affect the destiny of 
America. We affirm our conviction that America’s responsibility to 
the civilization of the future requires the maintenance of her own peace 
and the preservation of the democratic way of life. ... We implore the 
President to revive the role of mediator for himself and our nation 
and to adopt no further policy in aid to Britain which will carry the 
hazard of involvement in the war. The American people are over- 
whelmingly opposed to belligerent participation, and we look with great 
foreboding upon any action by the Government which will plunge 
a divided nation into war.” We hold that a religious convention leaves 
its proper sphere when it discusses political questions. There is no 
hint in the resolution that the people adopting it are speaking not as 
churchmen but as American citizens. A. 


A Guide to be Used after the Rapture.— The horrible confusion 
which millennialism is causing in the minds of such as are misled by 
this fanatical and dangerous delusion appears from an article in the 
Sunday-school Times (non-denominational), recopied from the number 
of April 1, 1933, at the request of a reader. In part the article reads: 
“With regard to bearing testimony concerning the rapture of the Church 
to those who are left behind, the following, prepared by a minister in 
Saskatchewan, has been adopted and placed in the safety-deposit boxes 
of a number of business and professional men in Vancouver, B.C., as 
well as in Los Angeles: A Guide to Those who are Left after the 
Rapture of the Saints.” In this Guide the following is impressed upon 
the Christians who have missed the “rapture”: “The great EVENT has 
now taken place. The Church of the Living God, composed of His 
blood-bought children, has been taken away from the earth. Both living 
believers and the dead in Christ (who have been raised from the 
dead) have been caught up to meet the Lord in the air, in accordance 
with 1 Thess. 4:15—18. The Church now remaining is not the true 
Church, but the apostate Church of Laodicea, spued out of the Lord’s 
mouth, Rev.3:16. This message is directed to all those who are left, and 
its object is to bear witness that the Scriptures teach that even yet 
there remains a chance for some to escape the final doom of the Lake 
of Fire (as grace still continues to operate, Rev.7:13,14). In due time, 
and after an awful period of tribulation has taken place upon the 
earth, the Lord, together with His saints, will be revealed from heaven, 
after which the Great White Throne of final judgment will be set up; 
but between the present hour and the time of His revelation from heaven, 
the Bible tells us, many will be saved, according to Rev.7:9-14: ‘These 
are they which came out of [the] great tribulation and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ This 
clearly teaches the way in which YOU can prepare to meet God. Your 
‘robes’ are stained with worldliness, pleasure-seeking, and sin. Now, 
then, separate yourself to God, absolutely and entirely, and seek cleansing 
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in the blood of Jesus Christ, which was shed on Calvary for the remission 
of sin. Accept this by faith on the assurance of Rev.7:14. Study your 
Bible. You may have refused to believe its prophetic warnings. But 
sure now, in view of the great events which you have seen, you will 
accept by faith that which is prophesied to follow. Shortly the Anti- 
christ Ruler will appear and compel men to bear his mark and to worship 
him and his image. Refuse the mark and refuse to worship at any cost, 
even unto death. It is better to suffer now and reign with Christ later 
than to escape suffering now by yielding to the Beast and then to be lost 
eternally and suffer forever. Be of good courage! Hold fast to the Word 
of God. The tribulation time will pass. The prize of being with Christ 
soon is worth everything. You will do well to show kindness to the 
Jews. A good book teaching the premillennial coming of the Lord 
will help you in your study of the Bible. By all means get one. Pass the 
message on.” It has been said that there are as many millennialistic 
views as there are millennialists, and each adds a little more to the 
confusion created by the wild, visionary theories expounded and pub- 
lished with a zeal that is amazing. The subject of millennialism and, 
in particular, of dispensationalism should receive new study in view 
of the wave of enthusiasm and hysteria caused by the present war. 
Millennialism is unscriptural in its origin and scope, draws the attention 
of believers from the necessary fundamentals of sin and grace, changes 
the heavenly hope into an earthly one, makes of Christ’s spiritual king- 
dom a worldly reign, and by its morbid emphasis on a false prophetism 
tends to destroy true faith and helps to spread liberalism and unbelief. 
J.T.M. 


National Conference of Catholics, Protestants, Jews.— From the 
newspapers we all know that conferences between Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews are held in various parts of our country. In America (Roman 
Catholic) a writer discusses these conferences, stating that he is in 
favor of this endeavor. Going into the history of it, he says, “the idea 
of bringing together face to face leading citizens of the Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish people emerged in the early 1920’s, when the Ku Klux 
Klan was riding high. Catholics should appreciate this fact. The Ku 
Klux Klan was the last of four serious rioting hysterias against Catholics 
in one hundred years of American history. The nativist fanatics in the 
1830’s, the Know-nothings of the 1850’s, the American Protective Asso- 
ciation of the 1890’s, together produced scores of anti-Catholic organiza- 
tions, whose literature distorted the truth about our Church. Their 
members were trained to hate our people, and their tactics injured our 
business, social, and political relations. If the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews can be made to succeed, our children and our 
children’s children need not suffer from such causes again.” That 
the methods employed by the people representing these movements at 
times were wrong we have no doubt, but that they were based on only 
too well-founded suspicions about the dangerous character of the Roman 
Catholic Church likewise should not be doubted. 

The writer in America mentions these purposes of the National 
Conference: 1. To analyze and allay prejudice arising among religious 
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groups in the United States. 2. To establish a basis of cooperation for 
common ends, while insuring the right of individuals and groups to differ. 
3. To immunize the public mind and emotions against propaganda of 
misinformation and hatred by developing mutual understanding and 
appreciation — the only secure foundation for an abiding democracy. 

The writer continues: “The conference does not seek uniformity 
of religious beliefs or any least common multiple of faith. It does not 
attempt to achieve its goal by weakening the distinctive loyalties and 
beliefs of its members. It does not hold that ‘one religion is as good 
as another.’ It does not aim at any sort of union or merger of religious 
bodies, nor does it undertake to represent official religious bodies. .. . 
The Catholics in the conference, then, strive for civic tolerance, not 
theological tolerance. This is the end for which the National Conference 
is working.” Civic tolerance is, of course, something that the United 
States stands for. Are Catholics willing to grant it in full measure 
to dissenters? A. 


An Appraisal of the Present Sunday-School.— Writing in the 
Watchman-Examiner (Northern Baptist) under the caption “What Are 
the Facts?” Daniel Heitmeyer of Colorado submits a frank discussion 
of Baptist Sunday-schools, which, we suppose, applies to Sunday-schools 
in many other circles likewise. — 

By the stern test of results in a critical time we have to judge that 
the teaching program in our Baptist churches is tragically inadequate. 
Any study of the situation is handicapped by the lack of dependable 
statistics. Such statistics as are available are little better than guesses. 
Most of them have not been scientifically compiled, and they omit 
important factors. Nor can all the results of a teaching program be 
captured in statistics. 

All agree, though, that an adequate educational program of a church 
must have an outreach. That is to say, the church should “go teach.” 
Practically that means “go get boys and girls and bring them into 
the church-school.” But the fact is that on an average Sunday in an 
average American community out of every 100 children and youths only 
about 60 will be enrolled in Sunday-school. Out of every 100 who are . 
enrolled, 40 will be absent. Those who are present will spend about 
40 minutes each in class. The teacher will probably not have had any 
special training for the work. He or she will have an average under- 
standing of Christianity and the Bible corresponding to that of a twelve- 
year-old child’s understanding of history and arithmetic. Much school 
equipment and general methods will be about on a par with the two- 
room rural or small-town secular school of fifty years ago. Of course, 
exceptions to these statements may be found in any church or com- 
munity. It is believed, however, that as averages they are accurate. 

The teaching material will probably be excellent. The teacher will 
probably be devoted and of exemplary character, and these can balance 
many deficiencies. Something of the inspiring and life-shaping influence 
of the New Testament will be imbibed by the pupils despite all short- 
comings in methods and equipment. Even in the. least efficient schools 
the pupils will be exposed to the influence of the matchless Christ. 
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But the inadequacy of the educational program of the average 
church is none the less tragic. 

We are told that eighty-five per cent. of the new additions to the 
churches come from the Sunday-schools. That sounds good, but it means 
little in itself. The other side of the picture is that a large percentage 
of pupils drift out of Sunday-school without ever being won to Christ 
and the Church. If we follow up the eighty-five per cent. after they are 
baptized and join the church, the figures are not so inspiring. Probably 
the spiritual history of a third of them can be written in three words: 
“inactive,” “non-resident,” “dropped.” 

But the most tragic feature of the whole situation is that “by and 
large” our church-educational program is not producing graduates who 
are adequately indoctrinated, and it is not producing strong Chris- 
tian character. 

The numerous “peculiar” and subversive sects and movements which 
are causing so much confusion and disruption in many places recruit 
a large proportion of their following from among the membership of 
the churches. Members are easily led away after the false prophets 
because they have not been indoctrinated. They are spiritually illiterate. 
They do not know the contents of the Bible. They cannot read the 
Bible with understanding, and they do not know where to find what 
they need. They come from Sunday-school into the church and even 
into official positions in the church while still spiritually “babes in 
Christ.” They swallow the false teachings of the misleaders because 
their minds are not equipped to see the difference between truth and 
error. Instructive and constructive preaching from the pulpit can do 
something to make up for this failure in the Sunday-school, but not much. 

Much is said about young people from our church homes having 
their Christian faith wrecked when they go away to college. To what 
extent this happens no one knows. I assume that it does happen. But 
is the Christian faith of our Protestant young people so frail a thing? 
If so, it must be because our homes and Sunday-schools give our boys 
and girls such a woefully inadequate preparation. 

We have a right to expect that the religious training we give our 
children will fortify them against the testings and perils of life. These 
children, when they grow up, will live in a society where there are 
saloons and gambling joints, where cocktail parties are popular, where 
vice is commercialized, and where facilities for sinning are abundant. 
If our home and Sunday-school teaching does not prepare them to 
live as Christians in that sort of environment, it fails. 

Much is being said to the effect that we should do something to 
safeguard the moral and spiritual security of the young men who are 
being drafted into the Army. Certainly, everything possible should be 
done. Surely the people have a right to demand that the regions round 
about the camps should be kept clear of bawdy houses and gambling 
dens and boozing kennels. But the best safeguards against the perils 
and pitfalls of Army life are those which have been built into the 
characters of the draftees by the teaching processes of the home and 
the Sunday-school. 
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Baptists are most insistent that there shall be no religious teaching 
in the public schools. Well, if we say there shall be no religious 
teaching in public schools, then home and church have to do it. Most 
homes fail to do it. Therefore the churches have to do it. If we do not 
do it better than we have been doing, we shall presently discover 
that the whole matter will be taken out of our hands. In ultimate 
consequence our nice theory of voluntariness in religion will be dis- 
credited. 

The solution of the problem will not be found along the cheap 
and easy way. A denominational commitment to a prolonged and 
intensified campaign can do something. Continued agitation of the 
matter can do much. But ultimately the answer will have to be found 
in an honest facing of realities in the local church. We must do so 
before it is too late. — 

Thus speaks a Baptist pastor in the Watchman-Examiner. Are we 
willing to make the proper application not only with respect to our 
Sunday-schools but our Christian day-schools as well? A. 


A Two-Edged Sword. — Passing political resolutions at religious con- 
ventions may have in its wake a rude awakening where people are 
sensitive as to the implications of the principle that Church and State 
are separate. Baptists traditionally endeavor to observe this principle. 
When they momentarily depart from this course, there is likely to come 
a sharp reaction against the lapse. Witness what happened at the 
convention of the Southern Baptists held in Birmingham, Ala., May 14—18, 
1941. The Watchman-Examiner (Baptist) describes the episode to which 
we refer in these words: _— 

“The one exciting episode in the convention occurred Friday after- 
noon, when Dr. Powhatan James of the First Church, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
begging the indulgence of the chair for intruding upon the special order 
which had been set apart for an address by Dr. Truett on the Baptist 
World Emergency, began reading a flaming appeal for all-out aid to 
Britain, stopping short of nothing to make it effective. Expressing full 
respect for conscientious objectors and condemning war in unqualified 
terms, he nevertheless proceeded to describe the dire threats to liberty 
by the totalitarian dictators and to pledge utmost support of the 
Administration in its policies and to plead for a quickening and enlarging 
of the measures announced by the Government. There arose from 
the emotionalized audience a roar of applause. Dr. A.J. Barton, advanc- 
ing to the front, moved that, instead of passing to the resolutions com- 
mittee in regular course, the paper should be adopted as the expression 
of the convention. The chair ruled that the vote indicated the necessary 
two-thirds majority required to carry. Thus, in a few breath-taking 
moments, the unexepected vote was being head-lined in the newspapers 
and wired to Congressmen. 

Reaction to the implications of the James resolution on Saturday 
morning impelled the resolutions committee to recommend an inter- 
pretation which might serve to correct possible misconstruction. This 
interpretation construed the resolution passed the afternoon previous to 
mean an affirmation of loyalty to the United States Government and 
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to the ideals of the founding fathers rather than a commitment of the 
convention to militaristic principles or to war as a recognized method 
of settling international disputes. This was voted almost unanimously. 
Another resolution asked for effort to keep fellowship unimpaired among 
Christians differing as to measures and for high endeavor to live above 
the war.” A. 


The Christ of Modernism. —It is quite common for Modernists to 
praise Christ in the most extravagant manner, without, however, accord- 
ing to Him the divine adoration which we owe Him and which also He 
demands. The Christian Beacon (May 15, 1941) points out how recently 
this has been done again by Dr.E.G.Homrighausen, liberal professor 
of “Christian Education” in Princeton Theological Seminary, in a book 
published by him under the title Let the Church Be the Church. The 
Christian Beacon writes: “It is evident by what he says in this book 
concerning the Lord Jesus Christ that he does not hold to the accepted 
position of the Church in regard to our Lord. In the chapter entitled 
Jesus Christ Is Our Religion Dr. Homrighausen, though saying many 
splendid things about Christ, declares on page 175: ‘According to our best 
moral judgment, another Jesus has not appeared since or before. We feel 
that another such Christ would require a unique creation on God’s 
part to produce again. Nobody has approximated the dazzling clarity 
and originality of his spirit, and those who have followed closest have 
been most conscious of his distance from them.’ There are certain 
patent things that should be said about this astonishing statement: 
1. The Christian Church has never expected, and never will expect, 
another Christ. 2. Jesus Christ is not a ‘unique creation on God’s part.’ 
He is the Second Person of the Trinity, the eternal Son of God. There 
can be only one Christ. He is the only-begotten Son of God. The 
Bible is very plain in its teaching that there can be only one Christ. 
It is in full accord with the teaching of the Bible to say that God cannot 
create another Christ. Christ was never created; and second, there can 
never be another. All the high praise of the Lord Jesus Christ amounts 
to only words when we talk about the possibility of another one being 
produced and of God creating one. ‘He said, ‘Before Abraham was, 
I am,’ John 8:58. Men may vow and declare that Dr. Homrighausen is 
sound in the faith and that Princeton is holding true to the old fort, 
but such things as this declare clearly and plainly otherwise.” When the 
Christian Beacon says that “God cannot create another Christ” this must 
be understood in the light of the two statements that follow. Taken in 
that sense, the “cannot” does not limit divine omnipotence but merely 
stresses the two Christological truths here emphasized. When Dr. Hom- 
righausen declares that “another such Christ would require a unique 
creation on God’s part to produce again,” he shows that the Christ whom 
he praises is a mere man and that his view coincides with that of Kant, 
who saw in Jesus “the ideal of moral perfection” and no more. Modern 
Princeton theology repudiates the Apostles’ Creed and with that, of 
course, the central doctrine of Christianity concerning Christ’s divine 
person and work. J.T.M. 
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Christianity. An Inquiry into Its Nature and Truth. By Harris F. Rall. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 363 pages, 53484. Price, $2.50. 

This is the fifteenth volume of the Bross Library, published in the 
golden jubilee year of the Bross Foundation of Lake Forest University 
(Lake Forest College). The fiftieth anniversary Bross prize ($15,000) 
attracted 214 manuscripts from 31 States and 9 foreign counties, and from 
these Dr. Rall’s contribution was selected as the best. The Foundation 
had its origin in Mr. Bross’s desire to establish a memorial for his son 
Nathaniel, who died in 1856 at the age of five. After the completion of 
the Trust Agreement in 1879 pious Mr. Bross remarked in his diary: 
“God grant that he [Nathaniel] may through this fund preach the 
Gospel of our blessed Savior to the end of time.” Mark Hopkin’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity (Vol.I of the Foundation) fully satisfied the 
purpose of the Foundation, as stated in these words. So, too, did James 
Orr’s learned work The Problem of the Old Testament (Vo.III of the 
Foundation), and so also Douglas Clyde Macintosh’s The Reasonableness 
of Christianity (Vol. XIII), though with less distinctiveness. But Rall’s 
Christianity does not “preach the Gospel of our blessed Savior,” for he 
rejects traditional theology as untenable. “For traditional theology the 
problem of the absoluteness of Christianity is very simple.... When 
He [God] gives men the Bible or establishes the Church, the result is 
absolute and inerrant.” Against this orthodox tenet Dr. Rall argues: 
“The divine is not a tangible, thinglike substance, thrust down from 
some upper level; it is the life of the Spirit realized in human ex- 
perience, that is, in human insight and thought, in deal and devotion. 
The divine, therefore, must always be relative for us, relative to man’s 
apprehension, to his stage of development, to his response.” (P.68 f.) 
In other words, there is no fixed Christian truth in the sense of Scripture 
and the Christian creeds. With the same emphasis he rejects the answer 
of “traditional Christianity” that “Christianity is true, other religions 
are false; Christianity is original and unique because it came direct 
and perfect from the hand of God.” (P. 70.) Also this Christian doctrine 
is untenable according to Dr.Rall. “The distinctive nature of Chris- 
tianity is found not in its institutional forms, in doctrine or organization 
or code or culture, but rather in a conviction concerning God and 
the way of life which has its abiding inspiration and direction in the 
person of Jesus.” (P. 71.) This is tantamount to a complete rejection 
of the entire doctrinal content of Christian theology. With regard to 
Christianity’s relation to other faiths and to the work of missions the 
writer says: “Christianity is a religion of inclusion, not of exclusion, 
and wherever it finds truth and love, there it sees God and rejoices.” 
(P. 81.) This is the old fatal concession of Liberalism to all non- 
Christian religions, which denies Christ and His precious Gospel 
in toto. Keeping this in mind, one can readily understand how the 
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author can place Jesus on the same level with Buddha, Socrates, Paul, 
Savonarola, and Luther. “They were the heretics whom men cast out 
of the synagog, but their God was the God of truth.” (P. 39.) The 
reviewer cannot conceive of any more vicious way of betraying Christ 
than just this. Salvation is secured, according to Dr. Rall, by “the right 
relation based on insight.” (P. 40.) These quotations may suffice to 
show that the Christianity of Dr. Rall is not Christianity at all but 
artfully disguised Modernism, which, while discarding the kernel, holds 
to the shell. Still the book is of value also to the orthodox student. 
In the first place, it shows by convincing logic how utterly unreasonable 
all forms of Modernism are which despair of finding any spiritual truth 
at all. Again, the author in his defense of such religious truths as he 
still holds cannot but attack the whole phalanx of atheistic and agnostic 
antagonists of the Christian faith, so that the reader who carefully 
studies the book ipso facto becomes well acquainted with practically 
all major destructive theological tendencies of today. Lastly, while 
the author’s theology is by no means orthodox, he supplies the orthodox 
theologian with weapons of attack against the shallow and hollow 
arguments of Modernists of all sorts. The book closes with an apparently 
orthodox note, which may mislead the reader who does not take time 
to analyze the writer’s own doctrinal position. He says: “The highest 
reach of Christianity in relation to this problem [of evil] is seen in its 
symbol of the cross, the revelation of what sin is and of what the cost 
of life and good is to God and man.... Here in the end is the distinctive 
Christian contribution, . . . faith as trust in the God of Love who has 
spoken to us, faith as devotion to the way which this God indicates 
to us.” (P. 344.) But Dr. Rall’s “cross” is not that of St. Paul, nor is his 
“faith” “trust in God” propter Christum. Dr. Rall here employs orthodox 
language but in an unorthodox sense, as other expressions in the book 
make clear. Also in this respect he walks docilely in the footsteps of 
the founding fathers of Modernism: Schleiermacher and Ritschl. The 
title of the book, too, is misleadng; for what the author contends for is 
not Christianity, but right-wing Liberalism against left-wing Liberalism. 
J. THEODORE MUELLER 


Man in Revolt. A Christian Anthropology. By Emil Brunner. Trans- 
lated from the German, Der Mensch im Widerspruch, by Olive 
Wyon. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 564 pages, 5144x814. 
Price, $6.00. 

This book is directed against the glorification and deification of man. 
According to Modernism man is the certainty and God the problem. The 
divine immanence theory of Schleiermacher, Hegel, Ritschl, and liberal 
theology holds that man is talking about God when he is talking loudly 
about himself, and that God is found when we seek the best in man. 
The liberal theologian will therefore grant a quantitative — not a qualita- 
tive — difference between God and man. Whether he is rooted in the 
tradition of Idealism, Romanticism, or Naturalism, the Liberalist bases 
religion on empirical data: on reason and religious experience, and 
proudly rejects all a-priori knowledge. But the self-reliance of the 
liberal theologian has received some severe jolts in recent years. The 
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younger theologians are becoming increasingly suspicious of the methods 
of Modernism. Because of their training in rationalistic seminaries they 
still spurn the challenging voice of orthodoxy. But their self-complacency 
has been thoroughly shaken, and now many of them are floundering 
aimlessly. Some have learned to see the fallacy of Liberalism through 
their study of the “philosophy of suffering” as developed by the Russian 
novelist Dostoievski and his interpreter Berdyaev. Others were rudely 
awakened by the challenge of the Barthian school. “In Karl Barth 
liberal theology brought forth its own conqueror.” (Sasse, Here We 
Stand, 155.) The Barthians are Calvinists, and their doctrine of the 
sovereignty of God places a tremendous tension between God and man. 
Barthian anthropology is diametrically opposed to that of liberal 
theology. This becomes very evident in Brunner’s book. It is difficult 
to foretell the influence which Barthian theology will exert on “Ameri- 
can” theology. While there is wide-spread discontent with modernistic 
theology and great interest in Barthianism, the Barthian paradoxical 
terminology does not fit into the pattern of American thinking, nor does 
the philosophizing of Barthianism satisfy the activistic program of the 
typical American theologian and Social Gospeler. There are relatively 
few American theologians of prominence who follow the Barthian 
theological procedure. Reinhold Niebuhr’s recent Gifford lectures, the 
first volume of which has just appeared under the title The Nature of 
Man, the writings of Edwin Lewis, Wilhelm Pauck, Paul Tillich, George 
Richards, Paul Lehman, et al., seem to follow Barthian procedure at 
least to some extent. Whether Brunner’s immense volume will deeply 
‘ affect American theology is doubtful. It is regrettable that Brunner is 
unnecessarily repetitious, that the central theme is obscured by too 
much antithetical material, that his paradoxical language is hard to 
follow. Vor lauter Baeumen sieht man den Wald nicht mehr. 

We shall let Brunner himself give you the synopsis of his book: 
“Only in the light of man’s contradiction between creation and sin do 
we see man as he actually is and how he differs from all other living 
creatures. ... This contradiction cannot be understood from the point 
of view of an a-priori philosophy but only from the standpoint of faith; 
i.e., in order to look into these depths, we must take up that position 
above man which would be impossible to us in our own strength, namely, 
in the Word of God. This position is given us by the incarnation of 
the Son of God and by the Spirit of God. To take up this position 
means to believe. From the point of view of faith we can understand 
the contradiction in man in such a way that we see him as one who 
stands between the creation in the image of God and sin, the false 
independence of man.” (P. 478.) To understand Brunner’s anthropology, 
one must keep in mind that Barthianism claims to be the “theology 
of the Word of God.” Barthians are essentially dialecticians and there- 
fore attempt to solve all theological problems through a paradoxical 
approach. To understand man, we must understand the paradox of 
Creator and creature; for no greater contrast can be conceived than 
the one which exists between God as Creator and man as a creature. 
Because of this paradox man stands in no relation to God unless he is 
confronted by the Word of God, the eternal Logos. Barth carries this 
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premise to such extremes that in reality there can be no knowledge of 
God at all unless God has confronted the individual in his crisis. In his 
condemnation of the Roman theologia naturalis and empiricism of 
Modernism he denies the revelatio generalis taught in Rom. 1:19-21. 
It was on this point that Barth and Brunner definitely came to a parting 
of the ways. Brunner’s present volume is in part a refutation of Barth’s 
extreme position. As an adherent of the “theology of the Word of God” 
Brunner maintains, like Barth, that God must confront the individual if 
he is to become a true personal human being; but differing from Barth, 
he holds that God has actually confronted all men in the Word, the 
eternal Logos. According to Barth only the “believer” who has “made 
the leap into the unknown” has answered the call of the Word, whereas 
Brunner holds that the Word of God, the Logos, is the source of every 
man’s being. “Even the being of the sinner is a being in God’s Word, 
though a perverted being-in-the-Word-of-God.” (P. 67.) “The funda- 
mental idea of my book is that even the unbeliever is still related to 
God and that he is responsible.” (P. 11.) But in refuting Barth, 
Brunner appears to swing so far in the opposite direction that he comes 
dangerously close to the camp of such Neo-Thomists as J. Maritain; 
for Brunner holds that “the natural and religious truth about human 
existence lie very close to one another.” (P. 63.) The starting-point of 
Brunner’s anthropology is the creation through the Logos. But if the 
Logos is the “ground for all created existence,” wherein does man differ 
from the rest of creation? Brunner answers: Man stands in a twofold 
relation to the Logos, first as Creator and then as the Light which en- 
lightens all men, John1:3. Only because man stands in relation to the 
Logos as Creator and as Light, does he become a responsible human 
personality, or, in Brunner’s words, “a being-in-the-Word-of-God; a 
being-for-love; a being-in-responsibility.” “Man was not in his origin 
a responsible being, but he is still a responsible being, even in his irre- 
sponsibility, there where he denies his responsibility and sets himself 
in opposition to his origin. ... Even distorted knowledge is knowledge 
and is infinitely more—and at the same time infinitely less— than 
ignorance.” (P. 79.) (The book abounds in such paradoxical statements, 
which unnecessarily retard the reading. Did the translator or the 
reviewer fail to get Brunner’s thought? Or is Brunner purposely 
so obscure?) 

The dogmatical basis of Brunner’s anthropology is discussed in 
the chapters on man’s origin, the loss of the divine image, and the present 
conflict in man between divine determination and human self-determina- 
tion. (Pp. 82, 204.) Brunner pronounces a scathing denunciation on the 
various philosophical views concerning man, especially those of Idealism 
and Materialism. He shows very effectively that Idealism erases the 
boundary between the divine and the human and virtually elevates man 
above God. Idealism, as developed by Plato, adopied by Neo-Platonists 
(the Roman Catholic “Only the flesh is the seat of sin”), modernized 
by Schleiermacher, Hegel, Ritschl, maintains that the spirit is the 
essential part of man and the corporeal only accidental. Brunner is 
correct in the main when he insists that Idealism views corporeality 
as the real source of sin and thereby reduces sin to the mere remnants 
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of man’s “bestial nature.” Whereas Idealism concerns itself almost 
exclusively with the spiritual part of man, Materialism overemphasizes the 
corporeal and views man essentially as an animal. The one philosophy 
makes man an idol; the other, an animal. Brunner makes a successful 
attack on these two philosophical systems, which are playing such 
a devastating role in modern liberal theology. (Pp. 187 ff.) How does 
Brunner view the divine image, the Fall, and the present revolt in man? 
He does not accept the Lutheran definition. His approach is that of 
the dialectician, stressing the paradox of Creator—Creature. Man is 
created in the Word, the Logos, and has the capacity and therefore the 
responsibility to respond to this Word which stands over against him 
in Christ. (P. 96.) Man, in distinction from the animals, was created 
with obligation to make a decision. But the initiative to make this 
decision comes from God as a gift. Brunner’s definition of the 
divine image is briefly man’s relation of responsibility to God, a relation 
which does not cease, though it may be changed from a state of being- 
in-love to a state of being-under-the-Law. (P. 105.) Brunner, an 
ardent advocate of the descent theory, has rejected the “ecclesiastical” 
doctrine of Adam and Eve in favor of the “scientific knowledge” con- 
cerning man’s origin. (P. 87.) “It is not Adam of prehistory who is 
created in the image of God, it is you and me [I?] and everybody. The 
primitive state is not an historical period, but an historical moment, the 
moment of divinely created origin, which we only know in connection 
with its contrast, with sin.” (P. 111.) Brunner denies both the creation 
of man in the image of God as recorded in Genesis and the fall of man. 
To him they are not historical events but “superhistorical truths.” 
(P.119 ff.) “The fatality of the Fall consists in the fact that every human 
being, in his own person, and in union with the rest of humanity, every 
day renews this fall afresh and cannot help doing so, that he is in process 
of falling and cannot escape from it, that he cannot get back to his 
origin.” (P.172.) Brunner says that the account of the Fall must be 
rejected not so much because of scientific premises (evolution) as for 
religious reasons, since the traditional view of the Fall denies man’s 
responsibility and, as the term Erbswende indicates, makes man respon- 
sible for guilt in which he had no part. (Pp. 120—122.) According to 
Brunner the image of God consists in this, that man recognizes 
himself as a being-in-responsibility. The Fall therefore is enacted in 
every individual when he defies God and denies this responsibility. 
“Like some one who shrieked too loudly and has lost his voice, so we 
have been too boastful of our freedom, and now freedom has been lost.” 
(P. 135.) When the relation of responsibility toward God is broken, 
“the personal content of the person, the being-in-the-love-of-God, is 
gone. ... God has been removed from the center, and we are in the 
center of the picture; our life has become ‘eccentric. ... As upon 
a chess-board which has been shaken all the individual chessmen are 
still unbroken, yet at the same time everything is meaningless, so is 
the nature of man.” (P.136f.) Man is continually in the Word of God, 
which is either grace or wrath. Because of man’s enmity this Word 
becomes the accusing law, and man—who is always a being-in-the- 
Word — is a being-in-the-wrath-of-God. (P. 486 f.) 
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Brunner says some very pointed things to the Liberalist: “All our 
modern progress has not brought us any nearer to essential truth. 
Ultimately, does not an honest little sparrow know more about the 
mystery of nature than we who are so clever? O irony of homo sapiens! 
O the tragicomedy of man, who confuses himself with God! .. . 
Humanity: the battle-field of demons; the human spirit: the arsenal 
of the instruments for the destruction of life. How impotent is human 
reason in construction, how almighty in destruction!” (Pp. 182, 184.) 
But, after all, Brunner does not present the Scriptural doctrine con- 
cerning the divine image, the Fall, and original sin. He fails to depict 
original sin as rebellion against God but views it primarily as a contra- 
diction and revolt within man. He denies the Scriptural doctrine of 
original guilt because “it equates the state of being a sinner with a 
child’s being blue-eyed because his father had blue eyes.” (P. 148.) Our 
primary objection to Brunner’s anthropology, however, is the fact, that 
in spite of the claim that he is a theologian of the Word of God, his 
premises are based on rationalism. In short, Brunner, who claims to 
attack Modernism, uses the modernistic technique. His basic concept 
of man as a being-in-the-Word is, after all, the Schleiermacher premise. 
Though he apparently condemns man as being utterly depraved, he 
so elevates the natural man that he can find the unconditioned truth. 
“Man must seek what holds the world together at its heart, and his 
perceptive spirit bows before the law of the true, before the demands 
of Objective Truth. Who will deny that in this search for truth there 
is something holy? The idea of the unconditioned truth is not derived 
from the Primal Word, in which the spirit of man is based, even after 
he is fallen.” (P.174.) The American Liberal says: “Sin is a quest 
for God.” Brunner’s enthusiastic and rationalistic approach to anthro- 
pology is evident particularly in this, that he fails to employ Scriptural 
proof but bases his entire argumentation on philosophy and psychology. 
This becomes very apparent as Brunner traces the contradiction in man 
in its effects on man’s personality, on human freedom and unfreedom, 
on the relation between body and soul, on the family, the community, 
husband and wife, on life and death. This section covers over 250 pages. 
In the Epilog Brunner presents his views on the removal of the contra- 
diction between man as he is and as he is intended to be. (Pp. 478—495.) 
God’s primal word of love comes to me as a new event, whereby God 
wipes out the past. Faith “is the power to say ‘yes’ to the originally 
creative, eternally electing Word of God, man’s return from his enmity 
against God to his Origin.” Only in faith in Christ as the eternal Word 
of God can we know our sin. When man has permitted himself to be 
told the real truth about his condition, his faith will renounce the 
sovereignty over himself, and God will restore him again to his original 
position. Thus faith is the restitutio imaginis, and the atonement means 
no more than “the rediscovery of man’s original position.” Brunner 
has clearly demonstrated in this volume that, while the Theology of 
Crisis has been a corrective of Liberal Theology in some points, it never- 
theless has remained in the sphere of philosophy. The Kantian approach 
is clearly discernible, for Brunner limits revelation to the sphere of 
reason and excludes nature and history as entirely meaningless. This 
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is apparent in his time-eternity concept and his brushing aside of the 
“historical” Jesus in favor of the “superhistorical” Christ. Schleier- 
macher’s basic thoughts are also very much in evidence, for “the crisis” 
as a source of religious knowledge is essentially the same as Schleier- 
macher’s “feeling of dependence upon God.” F. E. MAYER 


The Lutheran Hymnal. Authorized by the Synods Constituting the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America. 
Concordia Publishing House, St.Louis, Mo. 852 pages, 6x8. 
Price, $1.50. 


With all the publicity given to the preparation of this book, the 
resulting wide-spread interest manifested by suggestions and constructive 
criticism offered, and the truly phenomenal amount of orders placed, — 
the last count is 570,000,— there does not seem to be much need for 
a review except to say: Here is the book; take it and use it. It shall 
be said, however, that it is a magnificent production which reflects credit 
on all concerned. It will not satisfy every one of us altogether; no one, 
least of all the members of the Hymnology Committee, expected that 
it would satisfy all the million-odd members of the Synodical Conference; 
but it will go as far toward meeting all legitimate wishes as that is 
possible in one volume. The high aim ever before the compilers in their 
twelve years’ work is stated in the Preface: “to produce a hymnal 
containing the best of the hymnodical treasures of the Church, both 
as to text and tunes, in accord with the highest standards of Christian 
worship.” They accepted and followed these principles: 1. Hymns 
must be of intrinsic value as to content and distinctively Christian. 
2. Translations must be of good form and in idiomatic English. 3. Tunes 
must be suited to the text and good church music, exceptions to be made 
only in such cases in which texts and tunes were so wedded as to be 
practically inseparable. In the liturgical section the committee made 
no changes in the liturgy as such, merely simplifying rubrics, correcting 
discrepancies, and supplying additional material. Results of their work 
were published in five numbers of the Lutheran Witness and two special 
pamphlets, during the period 1934—1939; all criticisms and suggestions 
submitted were considered; in April, 1940, the manuscript was turned 
over to Concordia Publishing House.”— When Dr. Walther and his 
associates prepared the Kirchengesangbuch fuer Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Gemeinden, they, too, set up a number of principles by which the selection 
of hymns should be governed. First of these was: “In the selection of 
the adopted hymns the chief consideration was that they be pure in 
doctrine.” That was the foremost criterion for this hymnal, too. Some 
one has rightly said: “Let me write the songs of a nation, and I care not 
who may make its laws.” The last time Dr.F.Pieper rose to speak in 
the Eintagskonferenz, he described the poor instruction he received in 
Germany preparatory for confirmation; in Luther’s Small Catechism he 
and his fellow-pupils never got beyond the Seventh Commandment; 
yet they had a fair knowledge of Christian faith because mothers and 
grandmothers at home taught them to sing the good old staunchly 
confessional Lutheran hymns. In this transition period some of us have 
lost sight of this use of the hymnal in home, school, and Sunday-school. 
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Let us give to our children that treasure which we of the older genera- 
tion received from our parents.—Dr. Walther continues in the list 
of principles: “That they [the hymns] had found almost general 
acceptance within the true German Lutheran Church and thereby had 
received the almost unanimous testimony that they had come forth out of 
the true spirit.” Essentially this principle, too, was retained in the 
present edition; however, it was widened to take in not only German 
but also Scandinavian, Slovak, American, and English sources. So the 
book contains 313 original hymns, 267 written by English, Welsh, Scotch, 
or Irish, one by a Canadian, 45 by American poets. Of the 347 trans- 
lations, 248 are from German, 46 from Latin, 31 from Scandinavian, 
9 from Greek, 6 from Slovak, 2 from French, 2 from Italian, and one each 
from Dutch, Welsh, and Finnish originals. A classification of the com- 
posers also shows a great variety: 18 are American, 59 British, 58 Ger- 
man, 4 Scandinavian, 3 French, 2 Italian, and one each Dutch, Finnish, 
Hebrew, Polish, Russian, and Slovak. It is truly an ecumenical hymnal. — 
Two further principles Dr. Walther cites which may give a further 
indication why certain hymns were selected and others rejected: “that 
they express not so much the changing conditions of individual persons 
as rather the language of the whole Church, because the book was 
to be used primarily in public worship; and, finally, that they, though 
bearing the imprint of Christian simplicity, be not merely rimed prose, 
but the products of a truly Christian poesy.”—The chairman of the 
Hymnology Committee, speaking for all the members, made the closing 
words of Dr. Walther their own: “The editors have been fully conscious 


of the difficulty of their task; they have altogether despaired of their 
own wisdom and pleaded earnestly with God for the illumination and 
direction of His Holy Spirit and especially for the gift of trying and 
discerning the spirits.” To our Lord, then, let us give thanks for a work 
well done; and let us diligently use it to His glory. THEO. HOYER 


The Church Manual of Olavus Petri. Translated by O. V. Anderson. 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 61 pages. Stiff paper 
covers. Price, 50 cts. 

Olavus Petri (1493—1552) was the outstanding leader of his day in 
the Reformation of Sweden. His Manual has the distinction of being the 
first book of its kind to appear in the Protestant world. It was published 
in Stockholm, April 28, 1529. It was intended for the use of the clergy 
who wished to conduct their services in the language of the people and 
to give an evangelical character to the services and rituals of the 
Swedish Church. 

The contents of the Manual is as follows: 

1. Olavus Petri to the Christian Reader. 2. Holy Baptism in Swedish. 
3. The Solemnization of Matrimony. 4. The Churching of Women. 
5. Order for the Visitation of the Sick. 6. The Burial of the Dead: a. How 
One Shall Consecrate the Body; b. How One Shall Commit the Body. 
7. An order for Ministering to Those who are to be Executed. 8. Con- 
clusion. 

The translation is well done, and the student of liturgics will find the 
work both interesting and instructive. W. G. Potack 





